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N the midsummer of the year 1847 I chanced 
to be one of a large audience assembled in 
the Charleston theater. 

It was the period of our war with Mexico, 
and the whole country was agitated and unset- 
tled. For what special purpose this meeting 
had been summoned I can not now remember. 
The stage, I know, was crowded with local 
celebrities, noted editors, politicians, and law- 
yers, together with a few distinguished pub- 
licists and legislators from other Southern 
States. There was the usual flow of feeling 
sacred to these occasions through every variety 
of mental spout. When the last orator, having 
pumped up and set afloat some magnificent plat- 
itude about the American eagle screaming over 
the Halls of the Montezumas, he seemed to be 
so overpowered by his own elocution that he 
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stammered, paused, convulsively recovered him- 
self for a moment, and then came to a dead 
stop, before taking the advice, loudly uttered, 
by some free citizen, “Sit down, old boy! don’t 
you know that you are ‘played out”?” 

A curious hush followed, and some persons 
had risen as if to depart, when there was a cry, 
at first somewhat faint, but rapidly taken up, 
until it became earnest, even vociferous, for 
Simms, Gilmore Simms! I felt a thrill of ex- 
citement and delighted expectation, for like 
most lads of any fancy or taste for reading I 
reverenced literary genius, and having already 
been fascinated by some of Simms’ novels, I 
had long desired to see the author. He now 
came forward with a slow, stately step, under 
the full blaze of the chandeliers, a man in 
the prime of life, tall, vigorous, and symmetri- 
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cally formed. His head was a noble one, with 
a conspicuously high forehead, finely developed 
in the regions of ideality, and set upon broad 
shoulders in haughty, leonine grace. 

Under strangely mobile eyebrows flashed a 
pair of bluish-gray eyes, keen and bright as 
steel. His mouth, slightly prominent, espe- 
cially in the upper lip, was a wonderfully firm 
mouth, only less determined, in fact, than the 
massive jaw and chin which might have been 
molded out of iron. 

An impressive personalty, likely to catch 
and hold one’s observation any where, he 
paused near the footlights, rapidly glanced 
about him for an instant, and then began his 
speech with a bold, startling paradox. 

Every body’s attention was sharply arrested, 
and to the end of his address as closely re- 
tained. 

An extraordinary speaker, certainly. For 
some time his manner was measured and de- 
liberate; but once plunged in medias res he 
became passionately eager. His gesticulation 
was frequent, unrestrained, now and then al- 
most grotesquely emphatic. Indeed, in this 
respect, he resembled an orator of some one of 
the Latin races, Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese. 
For an Anglo-Norman, or even an Anglo- 
Celt, he might have been considered theatrical. 

Really, it was not so. This manner was 
rightly his own, being the outward, unpremed- 
itated expression of a fervent temperament, of 
hot, honest blood, and a buoyant, indomitable 
nature, which sustained him subsequently un- 
der trials of no common power and persistent 
bitterness. 

His peroration I vividly recall. It was a 
scathing rebuke of the selfish, time-serving pol- 
iticians and influential leaders of the press 
who sacrificed to personal and party ends the 
interests of their people and the dignity of their 
country. 

I would it were possible to recover and re- 
produce those fiery words, and to launch them, 
like a thunderbolt, at the miserable, dwarfed 
Machiavellis of to-day, to whom consistency 
is an abstraction and honor but an antiquated 
myth! 

About four years after this period I formed 
the personal acquaintance of Simms. This 
acquaintance ripened into friendship; a friend- 
ship which for a quarter of a century—to the 
time, in truth, of his death—was never shad- 
owed by a cloud of misconception or of cold- 
ness. 

As to the last he was full of ardent feeling, 
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it is not wonderful that he should have gath- 
ered around him, through the forces of sympa- 
thy and genius, a number of ambitious young 
men, who enjoyed his conversation, deferred 
to his judgment, and regarded him in literary 
matters as a guide, philosopher, and friend! 

With us he could unbend, could dispense 
with conventional restraints, which he detested, 
and be as untrammeled socially as intellect- 
ually. 

A sort of informal club was instituted, of 
which he was made president. Often during 
the summer months, when he resided in the 
city, we met at each other’s houses, and after 
discussing a vast variety of topics would close 
the evening with a petite souper, which no man 
enjoyed more, within reasonable bounds, than 
the creator of the philosophical “ Porgy.”* 

Then it was, with a bowl of punch before 
him, brewed after the old Carolina fashion, in 
due proportions of “the strong, sweet, and 
sour,” that Simms shone in his lighter moods. 
Of wit, that bright, keen, rapier-like faculty, 
which too frequently wounds while it flashes, 
he possessed, in my opinion, but little; yet his 
humor—bold, bluff, and masculine—with a 
touch of satirical inuendo and sly sarcasm, was 
genuine and irrepressible. 

Few men have ever comprehended human 
nature more thoroughly, and he could not re- 
frain from caricaturing its weaknesses, although 
there was never a drop of venom in his heart. 

Simms, too, was somewhat of a mimic, had 
an odd kind of histrionic ability, and could, 
therefore, give effect to many a story which 
per se may not have seemed remarkable. As 
to his store of anecdotes, historical, traditional, 
and social, “their name was legion.” 

One or two of the brief, gossipy sort may 
possibly amuse my readers. 

Among Simms’ Charleston acquaintances 
was a distinguished lawyer, as famous for ec- 
centricity as learning. He possessed a dry, 
pungent wit, made ten times more efficient by 
his shrill, sharp, penetrating voice. 

“Now,” began Simms, “ you must know that 
lawyer F——, with some of his professional 
companions, occasionally accompanied the 
judge upon his circuit in the direction of the 
venerable town of Beaufort. They always 
turned in for refreshment at a lonely tavern 


*« Porgy’ figures in three or four of Simms’ Revo- 
lutionary stories. Like ‘ Falstaff,’ he is a man of 
prodigious physique and tremendous appetite ; also of 
considerable humor. But, unlike Falstaff, he is “‘ as 
brave as Julius Ceesar!’’ 
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on the roadside, kept by a Scotch woman of 
the “ Meg Dods” order, a canny widow “ frae 
Glascow,” whose name was Elsie McDermott. 

Elsie, having had for years a monopoly in 
her peculiar trade, tyrannized over her custom- 
ers unscrupulously. 

She respected nobody; would hurry for no- 
body. ‘“ What for should I fash mysel’,” she 
would say, “are we not ane and a’ puir mees- 
erable sinners in this feeckle, fashious warld, 
and thankfu’ should we be for sma’ favors, 
whether at morn or gloamin’! ‘Bide a wee 
(to her guests), bide a wee, and maybe ye’ll 
get mair than ye deserve!” 


Once, Lawyer F——, as usual, with half a 
dozen of his professional brethren, and a judge 
of portentous proportions and corresponding 
appetite, stopped at the widow’s for dinner. 

The party was exceedingly tired and hungry, 
and after due ablutions in the porch, desired 
eagerly to discuss what old Dugald Dalgetty 
would have called their “’vivers.” They were 
forced, however, to wait upon the landlady’s 
pleasure for upward of an hour; and when 
summoned at length to the meal, found that it 
consisted of but coarse and scanty “commons.” 

At the head of the table smoked a shoulder 
of unsavory mutton, at the foot ostentatiously 
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trussed up in a broken dish of blue delf was a 
suspicious - looking fowl, large, but gaunt, 
skinny, and skeleton-like. 

Discontentedly the gentlemen took their 
seats; and the duty devolved on Lawyer F 
of carving the anomalous fowl. 

No skilled swordsman in the time of Luigi 
Lombardini, the great Venetian master of 
fence, could have wielded his rapier more 
skillfully than our lawyer had learned to wield 
his carving-knife. There was generally a 
rhythmic grace in his movements, as if he per- 
formed the various delicate operations of dis- 
section as the Roman “Carptar” was in the 
habit of doing to the sound of music. But on 
this occasion no opportunity for display was 
granted him. He might as well have at- 
tempted to disjoint a stone. 

Slightly ruffled, he commanded the servant 
wench to call her mistress. She came with 
suspicious suddenness, her eyes blazing and 
arms akimbo. 

“And what for,” she cried, addressing the 
lawyer in particular, “ what for do ye ca’ me 
noo’; do ye think I dinna ken you, ye reiven’, 
skirling, clishmaclavering auld chield? May 
the de’il flee awa’ wi’ you the day, and droun 
you in his ain filthy ’reek!” 

More amused than angry, the lawyer never- 
theless assumed a solemn, judicial air: 

“Elsie McDermott,” said he, “it ill becomes 
you in your present fearful position before the 
outraged majesty of heavenly, no less than 
earthly law”—here he pointed at the fat judge, 
who sat impatiently twiddling his thumbs in 
front of the unsavory mutton—*it ill becomes 
you, I say, to adopt a tone and manner thus 
defiant, insulting, and revolutionary. 

“ You are evidently blind to the precipice on 
the verge of which you stand. Miserable 
woman! we have long suspected your diaboli- 
cal practices, and now we know them. You 
are the express image, the absolute counterfeit 
presentment of that Jean McDermott (I have 
her likeness at home) who, in Knox’s time, 
was executed in the county of Fife, Scotland, 
for improper association with the devil. 

“You have inherited alike her spirit and her 
arts. If ever there was a witch on earth, she 
stands at this moment in your shoes.” 

“Meercy upon us!” ejaculated Elsie, for once 
overwhelmed. 

“Mercy! how dare you expect mercy, with- 
out, at all events, a full and free confession ? 
Wretch! only look at this abominable THING 
you have offered to Christian palates! This 


rooster lived, strutted, and died more than a 
thousand years ago. 

“ By some vile charm you have managed to 
revivify the bones, to partly cover them with 
flesh, and to subject the creature, no doubt, to 
a second decapitation and a second revolution 
on the spit, which proves what a powerful and 
abominable witch you really are. 

-“Horrible! to think that this carcass may 
once have been devoured by some base unbe- 
liever; by Judas Iscariot, perhaps, just before 
he was hanged! 

“And now, faugh! there’s a grave-like blue- 
ness in the meat, and the toughness of ages in 
the joints. Confess, woman! confess! 

“Is not this the veritable cock which crew 
when Peter denied his Lord?” . 

You ought to have heard the excruciating 
falsetto with which these final words were car- 
ried home to the risibles of the company. 

After a pause, Simms would resume the con- 
versation by inquiring whether we had ever 
heard of “The Major.” 

“No; whom do you mean?” 

“Well, as the man is dead, I'l] not mention 
his real name. Let us be content to know him 
simply as ‘The Major’.” 

“He was, in some respects, a typical charac- 
ter. Born of humble parentage, in the poorest, 
least enlightened part of the State, he educated 
himself, and, through his shrewdness and en- 
ergy, mastered the law, and was admitted to 
practice. In the course of time he succeeded, 
quite as much by self-assertion as cleverness 
or industry, married the wealthy widow of a 
butcher, and became the Sir Oracle of his 
native village. 

“A more tremendous personage I have sel- 
dom met. In support of an opinion once ven- 
tured in his presence, I quoted Shakespeare. 
‘Shakespeare be d—d,’ he shouted, ‘you call 
him a poet, J call him a sheep-stealer! 

“When about sixty-five the Major determined 
to travel and see the world; his chief motive 
being, I feel convinced, the amiable one of giv- 
ing the world at last an opportunity of rightly 
honoring a great genius, like himself. 

“He went to New York, where, upon a sti- 
fling July morning, I chanced to encounter him, 
booming, if I may use the expression, along the 
shady side of Broadway. 

“ He seemed bigger and burlier than ever, and 
was stunningly attired, but there was a black 
frown upon his brow and offended dignity in 
his whole aspect. 
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“*Why, Major,’ said I, honestly surprised. 
‘T never expected to see you here!’ 

«“«Why not, sir, why not; I presume ’—scorn- 
fully—‘that I have as good a right to be here 
as you, or any other man.’ 

«“¢Oh, certainly; but, Major, I must say that 
you are not looking particularly well or cheer- 
ful. What’s the matter?’ 

Matter!’—with a burst of irritation— mat- 
ter enough and to spare. Now, just listen to 
me. You may find what I say hard to believe, 
but it’s the Lord’s truth, even if it be the dev- 
il’s doings. Sir!’—impressively— I’ve been in 
this town for ten days and more—registered at 
a first-class hotel, had my arrival noticed in all 
the leading journals—been promenading this 
blasted Broadway morning, noon, and night, 
but not a man, woman, or child in this God- 
forsaken hole has had the common decency to 
even drop me a card! And yet’—clutching my 
shoulder and speaking with slow emphasis— 
‘you know, none better, sir—that—I—am—all 
h-ll—upon—Pea Ridge!” 

Simms was born in Charleston, on the 17th 
of April, 1806, inheriting from his father the 
warm Irish with a dash of Scotch blood, and 
from his mother—one of the Carolina Single- 
ton’s—a pure English “strain.” The latter 
died when he was a child, and the former* 
removed to the West, whither he seems to have 
desired, at a later period, that his son should 
follow him. “Had I done so,” Simms used to 
say, “I would have made my fortune.” 

“How?” LI inquired. 

“ By the law, to be sure! With due resolu- 
tion I could have overcome my native goodness 
and bashfulness sufficiently to succeed in what 
old McIntyre, of Inchkeith (after the decision 
of an important case against him), was pleased 
to call ‘the devil’s trade.” 

Simms pére was evidently a man of clever- 
ness, and even of some literary taste. At all 
events, he could compose a tolerably neat epi- 
gram, as witness the following, suggested by a 
rumor that “Old Hickory was dead”: 

“Jackson is dead!” cries noisy Fame; 
The bard replies, ‘‘ That can not be; 


Jackson and Glory are the same, 
Both born to immortality!” 


* The elder Simms, having failed in Charleston as 
a merchant, removed to Tennessee, where he held a 
commission in Coffee's celebrated brigade of mounted 
men, commanded by Jackson in the war against the 
Creek and Seminole Indians.’’—Duyckinck’s Cyclope- 
dia of American Literature. 

Young Simms, when between eighteen and nine- 
teen, traveled extensively on both sides of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Apropos, he (the elder Simms) must have 
been an ardent Whig during the old Revolu- 
tion, since he was one of a party of forty citi- 
zens of Charleston selected as hostages and 
placed on board that floating hell, a British 
prison-ship. 

The care of the future novelist and poet dur- 
ing his boyhood and youth was undertaken by 
his maternal grandmother. She was a vigor- 
ous, lively, shrewd old lady, loaded to the very 
muzzle of her mind with anecdotes, narratives, 
and social gossip, particularly touching the 
war with England and the various episodes, 
tragical and humorous, associated with the 
British invasion of the Carolinas. She fired 
her grandson’s patriotism, and so molded his 
fancies and imagination at a plastic period of 
life, that when he subsequently became an au- 
thor we can plainly observe the effect of this 
early training in much that he wrote; his phi- 
losophy of government, for example, a distrust 
of monarchies (even moderate monarchy), 
somewhat extreme and, as I thought then and 
am certain now, a faith quite as extreme in the 
possible perfection of Republics. 

Had he lived in France during the latter sec- 
tion of the eighteenth century, he would have 
joined the liberal side, and been prepared to 
answer the Marquis Labouchcher’s quatrain, 
“Vor Populi, Vor Dei,” in much the same spirit 
and language one finds embodied in Bonnét’s 
pungent epigram.* 

Seneca’s motto of “ Nos populo damus” he 
decidedly repudiated, however, in his later and 
wiser years. 

No sooner had he learned to read than young 
Simms became an omnivorous devourer of 
books. Of course he had his favorites. “1 
used to glow and shiver in turn,” he said, 
“over ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and Moses’ 


“The pasquinades and epigrams of revolutionary 
times would make the livliest reading. When affairs 
in Paris became terribly lurid, and it was evident that 
the “ Many-headed Beast’? would probably rule, 
Emile St. Quentin Laboucher, Marquis of Brittany, 
who afterward fell battling for king and country in 
La Vende?, composed the following lines: 
“Vox PopULlI, Vox DEI.”’ 

“Once on a donkey, heaven’s miraculous choice 

W ise speech bestowed beyond the brute-born masses 
Now, is it heaven that gives such potent voice, 

Not to one Balaam’s ass, but countless asses ?’’ 

To which Jacques Bonnét, a representative from 
Lyons, replied thus: 

“When man-born tyrants, arrogant as weak, 

Are but vain Lords of sloth and base pretense, 


High time. itseems, the veriest brutes should speak, 
And of such farceurs take the precedence!" 


Both epigrams lose greatly in translation. 
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adventures in ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ threw 
me into paroxysms of laughter.” The Muse 
visited him at a particularly early age. Be- 
tween eight and eighteen he scribbled innu- 
merable rhymes; but his first published poem 
was a “ Monody on General Charles C, Pinck- 
ney,” followed by two thin volumes of * Early 
Lays.” They attracted little attention. Mean- 
while he had determined to study law. 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


When only twenty—and of course before his 
admission to the bar—he married a Miss Anne 
Malcome Giles, upon the 19th of October, 1826. 
This, his first wife, survived their union for 
only five years, leaving ove child, a daughter, 
who still lives, devoted to her father’s memory, 
and pathetically jealous of his fame.* 

During the period, probably, when Simms 
was deliberating between law and literature, 
anxious to devote himself body and soul to the 
latter, yet conscious of the “res angusta domi” 
which demanded swift pecuniary returns from 
some thrifty business, the Nullification contro- 
versy occurred in Charleston, with results I 
have striven to depict in a former article. 

Simms belonged to the minority, and estab- 
lished, as both proprietor and editor, a Union 
journal called “The City Gazette.’ He con- 
ducted it with great earnestness and ability, 
but, as might have been anticipated, it failed. 
What was worse, this failure involved the loss 


*Mrs. A. S. Roach, of Charleston. 


of the few thousands constituting his modest 
patrimony. 

In no way discouraged, he came to an unal- 
terable decision as to his future course. Pity- 
ing acquaintances shrugged their shoulders sig- 
nificantly when they found that the infatuated 
youth had resolved to starve as an author! 

Could these wiseacres have caught a glimpse 
of the years to come, they might have exclaim- 
ed, “ Who would have dreamed that the young 
fellow had so much in him? To succeed as u 
‘professional writer!’ Yes, and disturb so 
many of us old ‘ Dons’ on our thrones of local 
renown! Wonderful!!” Then would they 
have qualified their unwilling admiration, and, 
thinking of themselves and their deserts, mur- 
mured mournfully with Plautus, “Sdepe summa 
ingenia in oeculto latent!” 

That Simms was essentially a poet, that he 
possessed force, feeling, imagination, an active 
fancy, and a not unmusical ear, I hold to be 
unquestionable, but his prodigious faculty of 
verse-miking, amounting to improvisation, led 
to great diffuseness, and a fatal neglect of the 
“labor limae.” 

His fecundity reminds one of Lope de Vega. 
He must have published from eight to ten vol- 
umes of verse, and if his fugitive pieces were 
collected they would make, I verily believe, as 
many volumes more! 

In his longer poems we often meet with sug- 
gestive lines and passages of undeniable orig- 
inality and beauty—but the lack of uniform 
artistic excellence is but too obvious. 

The same defect is apparent in his best mis- 
cellaneous rhymes, though by no means to the 
same extent.* 

It is a curious circumstance that Simms’ first 
prose tale, “ Martin Faber” (published by the 
Harpers), is composed in a style the very oppo- 
site of that which subsequently gained him so 
wide a reputation. This story is subjective, 
metaphysical, a study of the human soul under 
certain morbid conditions. Years after he suc- 
cessfully illustrated the same peculiar vein by 
the production of “Carl Werner,” *Confes- 
sions of a Blind Heart,” and “Castle Dismal.” 

That day, however, in 1835, which witnessed 
the publication of “The Partisan,” might well, 


*In his tragedy of ‘‘Norman Maurice,” there are ef- 
fective situations, but rather from the melo-dramatic 
than the true dramatic stand-point, and indeed the 
whole conception, me judice, was a mistake! 

“Great thoughts in crude, inadequate verse set forth 
Lose half their preciousness, and ever must— 
Unless the diamond with its own rich dust 
Be burnished, few ean guess the diamond’s worth.” 
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after the Roman fashion, have been marked by 
the author with “a white stone.” 

He had discovered the true “open sesame” 
to practical success, no less than fame. The 
fertile field of Revolutionary history and le- 
gend in the Southern States was then verita- 
ble virgin soil, and he proceeded to cultivate it 
with singular vigor and perseverance, 

«“ The Partisan” attracted a host of readers, 
and was generally received with favor. 

Edgar Poe, conducting The Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger, devoted five columns to a dis- 
cussion of its merits, and de-merits! Of course, 
in vindication of his peculiar critical theory, 
he dwelt most upon the latter. But he pro- 
nounces the tale, despite some serious errors, 
one of unusual excellence. His decision has 
never been reversed. 

“I laid the foundation of the work,” says 
Simms, “more broadly and deeply than I 
should have done had I purposed merely a 
single story. I designed a trilogy.” 

The “trilogy” is completed by “ Melli- 
champe” and “ Katharine Walton,” both spir- 
ited and dramatic narratives. 

“Katharine Walton” is the only historical 
romance in existence which gives us pictures, 
at once truthful and vivid, of Charleston and 
her people under the direct rule of her British 
captors. 

The social life of the city, the plots and 
counter- plots, the distinguished persunages, 
Whig and Tory, are graphically presented. 

The book is thronged with entertaining epi- 
sodes. One refers to an escapade of that noto- 
rious English officer, “ Mad Archie Campbell,” 
who, in order to win a bet which he had impu- 
dently made with the colonel of his regiment, 
forced Pauiina Phelps, a Tory beauty of the 
town, to marry him! When the parson was told 
by the young lady that she had been deceived 
by Campbell, who had merely proposed to ac- 
company her upon an afternoon drive “up the 
Path,”* that no engagement existed between 
them, and she must place herself under his 
Reverence’s protection, Archie Campbell delib- 
erately drew a pistol and overawed them both. 
The ceremony was performed, under protest, 
in the solitary country parsonage, and “ Mad 


*“Up the Path.’’ Such was the name of a famous 
drive, during the Colonial and Revolutionary days, 
in the vicinity of Charleston. A magnificent avenue 
of live-oaks, concerning which old John Archdale, 
Quaker Governor of the Province for a season, and 
one of the Lords’ proprietors, enthusiastically affirmed 
that it was such as no Prince in Europe could boast 
of possessing. 
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Archie,” through his unparalleled audacity, 
won fifty guineas (the amount of the bet) and 
a pretty wife well endowed besides..... <A 
few months after his honey-moon, having been 
taken prisoner by the Americans, he behaved 
so insubordinately that one of the guards shot 
him down. Paulina, report says, was easily 
comforted ! 

Invaluable are the portraits Simms has 
given us of Revolutionary celebrities, Amer- 
ican and English, of Marion, Sumter, Gates, 
Cornwallis, and Tarleton. 

He enlarged subsequently the series of his 
romances by the production of “The Scout,” 
“ Woodcraft,” “The Foragers,” and “ Eutaw.” 
The last was written in 1852. 

I was then associate editor of The Southern 
Literary Gazette—a Charleston hebdomadal— 
in the ample supplement to which “ Eutaw” 
appeared through installments of from three to 
four chapters weekly. 

It attracted little notice at the time, but 
upon its republication in book form was pro- 
nounced one of the best of the brilliant col- 
lection. 

There exists still another class of Simms’ 
novels, his border tales of “Guy Rivers,” 
“ Richard Hardis,” “ Charlemont,” “ Helen Hal- 
sey,” and “ Beauchampe.” 

They are inferior to his historical fictions 
excepting, perhaps, “ Beauchampe,” which, 
founded upon a famous Kentucky tragedy, 
displays a great deal of rude and lurid power. 

Of his Colonial tales “The Yemassee” and 
“The Cassique of Kiawah” (one written nearly 
at the beginning, the other as nearly at the end 
of his career), are conspicuously the ablest. 
Another work (the precise date of its publica- 
tion I can not discover) entitled “ Vasconselos,” 
and originally issued under the inexpressive 
nom de plume of “Frank Cooper,” occupies a 
position by itself, and is remarkable as exem- 
plifying many of the author’s noblest and some 
of his worst qualities as a romancer. 

The chief fault is the revolting incident 
upon which the plot turns; but there is so 
much of picturesqueness, animation, and dra- 
matic charm in the narrative, founded upon 
De Soto’s Floridian expedition, that really we 
have no disposition to be nicely critical. 

Of Simms’ miscellaneous stories, of his his- 
tories, biographies, political pamphlets, literary 
reviews and essays, it is enough to observe that 
they would constitute a moderate-sized library. 

Bulwer Lytton has remarked that in esti- 
mating the position of authors of acknowledged 
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talents, not only the quality, but the quantity 
of their writings should be taken into account. 
Accept this as a proper rule of artistic judg- 
ment, and apply it to Simms. The result 
would be vastly in his favor. 

Of the frequent European acknowledgments 
of his genius, the latest occurs in a trenchant 
article upon “American Novels,” in “ The Lon- 
don Quarterly” for January, 1883: 

“A writer,” says the reviewer, “who pro- 
duced numerous powerful sketches of genuine 
American incidents was William Gilmore 
Simms. His tales are much better worth read- 
ing than many of the novels which have made 
the fame and fortune of inferior authors. 

“They have permanent value for the fidelity 
with which they describe the South in a revo- 
lutionary epoch. .... The name of so meri- 
torious a novelist can not be forgotten by his 
countrymen. His fame is likely to increase as 
time goes on!” 

Just here I pause to comment upon the im- 
mense change which has taken place in the 
taste of novel readers. Tens of thousands now 
believe that there is but ove Divinity, or potent 
inspirer of art in fiction, and that Mr. Henry 
James is his Prophet. This deity is “&sthetic 
Realism ”’—this art should have for its motto 
the Knife-Grinder’s exclamation, “Story! God 
bless your honor, I have none to tell!” 

Instead of a plot, more or less elaborate, ob- 
jective characterization, and dramatic action, 
the ove thing needful is—style! 

Some philosophic Frenchman has said that 
“the style is the man.” We now know, that 
“the style is also the author.” 

Listen, ami lecteur, to Mr. Howells’ revela- 
tion to a grateful world touching his idolized 
James, at whose feet he prostrated himself 
years ago, and where, “crouched upon the mar- 
row-bones of his soul” (Fanny Fern, I thank 
thee for that phrase!), he has remained ever 
since in the most pathetic posture of oriental 
and ecstatic devotion. Listen! “ The style of 
Mr. James is upon the whole better than that 
of any other novelist whatsoever!” There is 
in these impressive words (style being every 
thing) a grave, solemn finality, almost monu- 
mental. 

Hear, on the other hand, what the same critic 
has to say of the author of “ Ivanhoe.” 

With an air of hesitating reluctance, of lan- 
guid supercilious concession, infinitely absurd, 
Mr. Howells remarks, that “he swpposes”—oh, 
ye Dii Majores! “ he supposes that Walter Scott 
must have been a man of genius.” 
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Amazing condescension ! 

But would il Maestro, James, altogether ap- 
prove of even so much complaisance as this? 
Meanwhile, we can readily fancy the disgust of 
these gentlemen at the bare mention of the 
names of such uncivilized antiques as Simms 
and Cooper. 

Imagine them conversing. 

James. What imbeciles, my friend, were the 
readers and critics of a few years ago! Here 
is that insanely overrated creature, Edgar Poe 
—adiniration for whose works, by the way, 
implies the most inferior culture on the part 
of the admirer*—praising, in his “ Literati,” 
such a barbarian as William Gilmore Simms; 
and showing, if possible, an even more blinded 
and pitiable partiality for Fenimore Cooper! 

Howells. Revolting! 

James. An antediluvian aunt of mine ad- 
vised me when I was a boy (I’ve always 
thought she took a mean advantage of trusting 
infaney) to read Cooper—he was so American! 
I tried to oblige her, but am proud to say that 
my nascent artistic instincts revolted even then 
against such abominable stuff! Think of an 
author whose favorite hero is a filthy old trap- 
per, with the nom de nique of “ Leatherstock- 
ing,” and the actual name—mon Dien, mon 
ami !—of “ Bumppo! Natty Bumppo!” 

Howells. Inconceivable! But as to Simms 
I’m rather at a loss. Where did he 
live? and (earnestly) what did he write? 

James. Oh, he lived in the South, to be 
sure. Could such a literary Goth have resided 
any where else? And he wrote—let me see— 
well, he wrote some such thing as “The Game 
Chicken,” or “The Sucker of the Swamps!”T 

Howells. “Good heavens! Let us retire to 
Parker's for refreshments. I feel faint.” 

In 1836, about a year after the publication 
of “The Partisan,” Simms married his second 
wife, Miss Chevilette Roach, the only child of 
a wealthy planter of Barnwell District, 8. C. 
Thenceforth he resided at his father-in-law’s 
plantation of “ Woodlands,” at least during the 
winter and spring, his summers being passed 
in Charleston, or occasionally at the North, 

“Mr. James, quietly confident “‘ against a world in 
arms,’’ is reported to have used the very words 
quoted above, with special reference, I believe, to 
Edgar Poe’s poetry and his criticism. 

tIt is not very long since a Northern periodical of 
high critical reputation, in an article upon ‘‘Ameri- 
can Novels,’’ dismissed Simms with the curt and ele- 
gantly-expressed observation, that he was the writer 
“of some sort of * Border Beagles’”’ (!!). 


now, 
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with the ablest of whose literati he became ac- 
quainted, in some cases intimate. In the sub- 
stantial brick house at “ Woodlands,” I remem- 
ber particularly one apartment on the ground- 
floor, devoted to the author’s use, his sanctum 
sanctorum, whence all but a few sympathetic 
friends were excluded. Shelves rising from 
floor to ceiling groaned under the weight of 
books. Chairs for comfort, not show, and con- 
venient lounges abounded. 

For a whole morning have I sat in that 
pleasant library, a book before me, but watch- 
ing every now and then the tall, erect figure 
at the desk, and the quick, steady passage for 
hours of the indomitable pen across page after 


page—a pen that rarely paused to erase, correct, 
or modify. At last, when the eternal scratch, 
scratch became a trifle irritating, and this ex- 
haustless labor a reproach to one’s semi-idle- 
ness, Simms would suddenly turn, exclaiming, 
“ Near dinner time, my boy; come, let’s take a 
modest appetizer in the shape of sherry and 
bitters.” 

At dinner he talked a great deal, joked, 
jested, and punned, like a school-boy freed 
from his tasks; or, if a graver theme arose, he 
would often declaim a little too dogmatically 
and persistently, perhaps, to please those who 
liked to have the chance of wagging their own 
tongues occasionally. At such periods it was 
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impossible to edge in the most modest of 
“caveats.” Still, Simms could be a charming 
host, and was, aw fond, thoroughly genial and 
kind-hearted. His dictatorial manner, to some 
extent, originated, I have thought, in the cir- 
cumstances of his early life. 

The scholars and critics of Charleston, men 
of fastidious classical attainments, and rather 
exclusive artistic taste, regarded young Simms, 
to borrow one of his own expressions, as “an 
unlicked literary cub,’ and mildly ridiculed 
his earlier performances, 

Doubtless, likewise, they expected from him 
a degree of deference, which he refused to con- 
cede. Thus, a species of feud was inaugurated 
which appears to have been handed down from 
the elder scholars to Simms’ immediate con- 
temporaries—I mean men nearly of his own 
age. Fora long time, consequently, he was less 
appreciated in his native city than elsewhere. 

“ Woodlands” might justly have been called 
“Hospitality Hall” It was ever open, not 
merely to friends and neighbors, but to all visit- 
ors from abroad in any way worthy of attention. 

William Cullen Bryant, who appreciated 
Simms, and was an intimate associate, visited 
the place two or three times, once accompanied 
by his wife. James, the English novelist, and 
many other illustrious persons, English and 
Northern, were among his guests. During the 
noonday of his reputation, indeed, I fancy 
that he must have been not infrequently over- 
whelmed by company. But he was equal to 
all such visits or visitations. I can hear his 
voice rolling in jovial thunder above a murmur- 
ous sea of conversation, or pitched to a low, 
expostulatory growl because some favorite par- 
adox—and he was full of “ whimseys”—had 
doubtless been assailed. 

He worshiped the genius loci, as an old 
Greek might have done; nor were the Lares 
and Penates merely myths to him. 

As Scott loved the heather, as Whittier 
loves the mountains, the lakes, the calm river- 
banks, the green meadows of New England, 
so, with as deep, unfaltering a passion, Simms 
adored the sultry pine barrens, the luxuriant 
swamps, the desolate sea-side solitudes of the 
State of his nativity. And, as he loved her 
scenery, he upheld and vindicated her historic 
fame. 

During the war, he could work but fit- 
fully. The interests of the tremendous drama 
acting daily around him absorbed his mind 
and soul. 

In the autumn of 1863, a terrible domestic 
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affliction, added to other troubles and anxieties, 
appears to have tried him temporarily beyond 
endurance. He lost his gentle-hearted and 
loving wife. To my letter of condolence, he 
thus pathetically replies: 


WOODLANDS, September 23, 1863. 

I have been ill, my dear Paul, I may say dangerously 
ill, from the moment when I was stricken down by 
the heaviest bolt of all that ever shattered my roof- 
tree. I was for a time nearly insane; neither slept 
nor ate for four days and nights. Fever seized me, 
and I should have gone mad but for the administra- 
tion of timely opiates. 

Iam once more up, but very weak. To-day is the 
first I have given to the desk, and this I could do only 
in snatches of brief period. As I move about the 
house, every thing seems blank, waste, cheerless. 

Iam alone! alone! For more than thirty years I 
had one companion in whose fidelity I felt sure. To 
her I could go and say, “I suffer,’’ or, ‘I am glad,” 
always satisfied that she would partake of the feeling, 
whatever its character. Your eulogy is not mere 
varnish and gilding. She was all that you describe. 

Ah! God, andIam alone! We live too much 
for the world. It is a poor affair. This blind struggle 
after greatness is a vanity. Our sole justification must 
lie in the wish to will and do, irrespective of the projit and 
the loss. What does Milton say in ‘‘ Lycidas ?”’ 


“But not the praise,” 
Phoebus replied, and toucht my trembling ear, 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil.”’ 


Write me, my young friend. The old man has 
grown much older, much feebler, and it is becoming 
the ministration of you (the younger brother of his 
guild) to assist his failing eyelids and direct his sight, 
and say, *‘ Here place your staff, plant your foot there, 
and now, sit down. There is a prospect before you 
of a lovely valley, purple in gorgeous sunset.”’ 

God be with you in merey. 

In this very letter, referring to an extraor- 
dinary and unaccountable incident concerning 
a mutual friend, then deceased, which I had 
mentioned, he writes, “I am not an ineredu- 
lous man. ‘ The spiritual world is in close con- 
tact with us. I believe that my beloved dead are 
ever with me, and I would not willingly surren- 
der the belief?” 

When, in 1865, one wing of Sherman’s army 
under General Frank Blair passed the Simms’ 
plantation (and I am glad to record a fact 
which stands out in bold relief upon a back- 
ground of satanic darkness) the Federal com- 
mander ordered that nothing in the house or 
upon the place should be disturbed. “Simms 
and his fame,” he said, “ belonged to the Union.” 

Neither the author nor his family were then 
at “ Woodlands,” which was occupied by one 
or two of their friends. 

Five days after the Federal troops had left 
the: vicinity another fire occurred, which de- 
stroyed not merely the mansion but the mag- 
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nificent library, together with many invaluable 
documents, papers, and memoranda, 

“My father,” says Mrs. Roach, “was quite 
convinced before his death, and indeed as soon 
as he returned to the plantation, that the house 
had been burned by his own negroes, instigated 
to the wicked, ungrateful deed by his long- 
trusted body-servant, Isaac!”* 

A rough “wing,” barely enough for shelter, 
I presume, had been knocked up at “ ‘W ood- 
lands,” and thence a letter (dated 27th Novem- 
ber, 1866) reached me, accepting an invitation 
I had mailed to my old friend to visit me at 
“Copse Hill.” This invitation, penned in Oc- 
tober, had taken the shape of a sonnet, thus: 
Old Friend! come to me while our woods are grand 
With gold and crimson splendors ; while our sky 
Smiles down with looks of calm regality, 

And fruitful winds breathe o’er the opulent land. 


I yearn once more to clasp thy cordial hand, 
To hear thy voice, to feel thy kindling eye 


_ So clear with spiritual light, that will not die 


Nor veil its luster at dull Time’s command ; 

We’ll roam through breezy dell, o’er hill-side walk ; 
Speak of lost loves, of fortune’s lustier morn ; 

But. lest such themes should make us too forlorn 
(Wreathing our souls with their sad cypress twine), 
In thoughtful pauses of memorial talk 

We’ll quaff a Mermaid measure of rare wine! 

Let me modestly confess that I am just a 
little proud of the concluding line of this 
poem. It is the most imaginative line I ever 
wrote. “Tell it not in Gath,” my good reader, 
“whisper it not in the streets of Askalon,” but 
the plain truth may as well be acknowledged, 
the “rare wine” was rather “middling” “ Mo- 
nongehela,” and the “Mermaid measure” a 
pewter cup of modest dimensions, which had 
seen service. 

But then, we had a couple of thin-stemmed 
glasses, as pretty pieces of virtu as a bric-a-brac 
collector could wish to see, and these appeared 
somehow to retain a fragrance of the “straw- 
colored, hock-flavored, Madeira,” which my 
excellent grandfather appreciated so highly 
“before the deluge.” 

When Simms came in sight of our extraor- 
dinary “shanty,” which seemed to have been 


*The fire-demon followed Simms with a curious 
pertinacity. He lost a house in Summerville, South 
Carolina, while his first wife lived, with most of his 
books. His Charleston house was destroyed in 1860. 
The first dwelling at ‘‘ Woodlands,” the fine old brick 
house, was burned in 1862, when $3,000 were sent him 
by his friends to rebuild. The mansion then con- 
structed was the one which perished under the 
stealthy torch of the negroes led on by a sable Judas, 
the recipient, for half a century, of unlimited confi- 
dence, and kindness—an utter villain, who ought to 
have been hanged higher than Haman. 
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tossed by a supernatural pitch-fork upon the 
top of the most desolate of hills, and there 
prompted by “some devilish cantrip-sleight ” 
to build itself into uncouth ugliness—his vis- 
age perceptibly elongated—and I am sure he 
said under his breath, “ Poor fellow! to think 
that he should have come to this! What a 
habitation! what scenery!” 

And as fate would have it, our interior ac- 
commodations in 1866 were not unworthy of 
the outside forlornness. 

We had three mattresses and a cot (if mem- 
ory serves me), and for supplies, a box of hard 
tack, two sides of bacon, and four score, more 
or less, of smoked herring. Of cooking uten- 
sils there were a frying-pan, a grid-iron—with 
three bars broken—and a battered iron pot. 

But, except on my account, Simms cared for 
none of these things. We were only too thank- 
ful to see each other after the lapse of a lus- 
trum; and the hours flew in the exchange of 
mutual confidences. 

I could not but remark how aged he had 
become. Five years of “hope deferred” and 
of final despairing agony—for his whole heart 
had been with the South in her struggle for 
self-government and for constitutional right 
against the “banded world”—had done the 
work of half a lifetime. His hair was thinned 
and white, his beard grizzled, his fine forehead 
scored with wrinkles, and over the once fiery 
eyes a film rested as of unshed tears! 

Simms, utterly impoverished and laboring 
only for the sake of his children, took a con- 
tract, in New York in the autumn of 1868, for 
three romances, all to be worked at the same 
time! 

“T got,” he says, “advances of money on each 
of these books, and the sense of obligation 
pressing upon me I went rigidly to work, con- 
centrating myself at the desk from the 20th of 
October, 1868, to the 1st of July, 1869, nearly 
nine months, without walking a mile in a week, 
riding but twice, and absent from work but 
half a day on each of these occasions! The 
consequence was, I finished two of these books, 
but broke down upon the third, having written 
during that period three thousand pages of 
manuscript!” 

Such a tour de force at his age and in his 
condition of health really killed him. Eleven 
months of continued physical suffering fol- 
lowed. Indigestion in its worst form, dyspep- 
sia, catarrh, and finally dysentery, combined 
to sap his already enfeebled frame. 
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His patience and consideration for others 
were beautiful to see. All the old dominance 
of manner and hardness of tone had disap- 
peared. All skepticism and doubt also, in 
reference to religious matters, seem to have 
melted forever in the glory of dawning im- 
mortality. His bosom friend, the Rev. James 
Miles (author of that remarkable work, “ Philo- 
sophie Theology”), stood by his death-bed and 
received his faltering but fervent confession of 
faith in the mercy of the atoning Christ. 

At last the end came. On the afternoon of 
June 11, 1870, his worn but indomitable spirit 

assed through the “somber gates” into the 
realm of all realities; passed, we might fancy, 
before the clang and echo of their closing upon 
his illustrious English brother, also just sum- 
moned to his award, had sunk into the mystic 
silence.* 

A lady friend, who had been most attentive 
during his illness, says: 

“JT made garlands of laurel and bay, and 
wove too a cross of white immortelles, which I 
placed in the poor emaciated hands of the 
corpse, the fingers of which refused to take any 
other position than their natural one, drawn up 
as if to write!” 

At five o’clock, Monday afternoon, the 13th 
of June, the funeral ceremonies took place in 
the venerable Church of St. Paul’s, Radcliffsbor- 
ough, Charleston. Thence, the funeral cortege 
proceeded to “ Magnolia Cemetery,” that lovely 
resting-place of the dead, at the consecration 
of which, two decades before, Simms, with 
Henry Timrod, had assisted by the contribu- 
tion of poems. 

*Charles Dickens. 


The body was interred in the midst of a 
rain-storm ! 

“ Blessed,” says the old English proverb, “is 
the bride the sun shines upon, and blessed are 
the dead the rain rains upon!” 

I think of my old friend resting there un- 
der the moss-covered oaks he loved so dearly, 
with breezes from the river and the ocean mak- 
ing music in the fadeless leaves. “ After life’s 
fitful fever he sleeps well.” 

His career was one of conflict. He encoun- 
tered innumerable difficulties, but met and 
overcame them all, “ knight-like, under shield.” 
His nature was cast in a large, liberal mold. 
Virtues and defects were alike conspicuous. 

Too often for safety or prudence he wore his 
vizor up. and, like Caur de Lion in “Sher- 
wood” forest, invited many a treacherous shaft 
from ambuscade! But such enemies were 
badly worsted. He struck with the logical bat- 
tle-axe a downright blow, and your small catiff 
generally succumbs to that style of argument. 

Simms was, indeed, a typical Southerner of 
the ante-bellum period, a period which not a 
few persons now-a-days, calling themselves 
Southerners, are in the habit of despising, de- 
preciating, or referring to “with bated breath” 
as the epoch of “darkness and Egyptian bond- 
age.” 

Yes, a virile and upright spirit, constitution- 
ally incapable of fraud or meanness, and 
chastened, at last, into pathetic gentleness; a 
man greater than his works, produced, as they 
had been, under circumstances of peculiar trial, 
but of which, nevertheless, it may be predicted, 

OMNEM MORITURAM!” 


Poul H. Hayne. 
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Is that the tune that roamed without a wing: 


Through wearied brain, o’er lips that could not sing? 


Yes; ’tis the thrush, in sweet, unconscious glee, 


Who sends to heaven the song that baffled me! 


William H. Hayne. 
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N July, 1884, I published, in the Century 
| Magazine, an account of the origin, growth, 
and disbandment of the Ku-Klux Klan. 

Over my own signature I assured the public 
that the narrative was historically true—“a 
statement of facts drawn from sources accu- 
rate and authentic.” It is now charged that 
this assurance was worthless. Mr. George 
Braden, in the SournerN Biyouac for July, 
1885, challenges the truthfulness of the narra- 
tive in the Century Magazine, and declares 
that it contains “more speculation than fact.” 

He announces that he has come forward to 
controvert what is there written, and “record 
what seems to him the correct explanation of 
the rise and growth of the Ku-Klux Klan.” 

Excepting the repeated denials which Mr. 
Braden makes of the truthfulness of my ac- 
count, there is nothing in his paper from 
which I dissent. As I shall show further on, 
so far as he makes positive statements of facts, 
and even in the conclusions based on the facts, 
the two papers harmonize entirely. In the 
main his paper confirms and corroborates what 
Iwrote. And I regret exceedingly that Mr. Bra- 
den felt constrained to give his paper a tone of 
contradiction and denial us against my state- 
ments which its contents do not justify. In 
the outset he makes promises of subversion 
and rebuttal, but he concludes without fulfill- 
ment. The tone of the paper, rather than the 
matter of it, makes it necessary that I should 
reply, lest my silence should be construed to 
mean that I had no reply to make when 
charged with fabricating history and palming 
off speculation on the public for fact. 

Mr. Braden regards it as “unfortunate that 
this article has been permitted to pass without 
question.” He thinks the explanation of the 
matter, as I gave it, ought to be controverted, 
and some other substituted for it, because 
“there are many who will not accept this 
view!” 

“Tt is the age that forms the man,” and Mr. 
Braden, in answer to the call of the age, 
springs forth, pen in hand, to tell “ what seems 
to him the correct explanation of the rise and 
growth of the Ku-Klux Klan!” 

And how well equipped he is for the task! 
He frankly admits his “lack of information ;” 
but modestly “hopes” that the “theory he sub- 
mits will commend itself as reasonable,” be- 
cause he submits it with “honesty of pur- 


pose.” Give way, there—actors, eye-witnesses, 
documentary evidence—all of you; give way 
for “honesty of purpose”! 

Thus equipped, he denies what I detailed in 
regard to the time and place and manner of 
the Klan’s organizations, in regard to its first 
method and object sought, and in regard to its 
internal government and final disbandment. 
But this denial is not supported -by one scin- 
tilla of rebutting evidence. On the contrary, 
the plea of “lack of information” is promptly 
entered. 


I wrote uw narrative of facts. It is based 


on the testimony of living witnesses of the 
highest repute, and on documents of undoubted 
authenticity and authority. 

Previous to publication it was submitted to 
men who had the best opportunities to know 
of the matters of which it treats, and they 
indorsed it. 

Since its publication the author has been as- 
sured by others, who were fully cognizant of 
all matters pertaining to the Klan, that it is an 
accurate and truthful history. 

So the paper “ purporting to be a history of 
the Ku-Klux Klan,” as Mr. Braden somewhat 
sneeringly designates it, must stand, and will 
stand till assailed by something more substan- 
tial than vigorous denial backed by “honesty 
of purpose.” 

Mr. Braden mildly ridicules the statement 
that the Klan was originally organized for 
amusement, and makes the mistake of say- 
ing that I advanced this idea to counteract 
and offset the prevailing misconception of the 
Northern people. Nothing was further from 
my purpose than framing theories which would 
commend themselves as reasonable! I was 
telling facts. And by living witnesses I can 
substantiate the fact that the Ku-Klux Klan 
first originated at Pulaski, Tennessee, in the 
manner recited in the article referred to. And 
I am surprised that any one should feel under 
any necessity of denying it. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in it which conflicts with what 
Mr. Braden has to say on the subject. The 
gist of his article is that the K. K. K. was 
a product of the peculiar times. He writes: 
“ Macaulay says that it is the age that forms 
the men, not the men the age; and adds that 
the sixteenth century would evidently have 
had a schism in the Church if Luther had not 
been born. So it was with the ‘Invisible Em- 
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pire. Its birth depended on no idlers, its con- 
tinuance on no magic name. The germ that 
was implanted when the bonds were taken 
from the slave and put upon the master started 
a system of moral evolution that would have 
eventually produced the Ku-Klux Klan if 
every man in Tennessee had been a Repub- 
lican.” 

This is Mr. Braden’s language. I quote 
now from the article in the Century Magazine: 
“The Ku-Klux Klan was the outgrowth of 
peculiar conditions, social, civil, and political, 
which prevailed at the South from 1865 to 
1869. It was as much a product of those con- 
ditions as malaria is of a swamp and sunheat.” 
And further on, in the closing paragraph: 
“The Klan owed its existence wholly to the 
anomalous condition of social and civil af- 
fairs in the South during the years immedi- 
ately succeeding the unfortunate contest in 
which so many brave men in blue and gray 
fell martyrs to their convictions. There never 
was before or since a period of our history 
when such an order could have lived.” The 
two papers on this point harmonize most com- 
pletely. And yet Mr. Braden regards it as 
unfortunate that my views have “been per- 
mitted to pass without question”! 

Let us see. Evidently the point of Mr. 
Braden’s objection and denial lies against the 
account of the manner and circumstances— 
apparently trivial and accidental—under which 
the Klan originated. “Its birth depended on 
no idlers, its continuance on no magic name.” 
I reply that nothing so wonderfully illustrates 
the anomalous condition of affairs in those 
dreadful days as the fact that the work of 
“idlers” and the power of “a magic name”— 
to retain Mr. Braden’s appellations—rose to 
such prominence and importance. And there- 
fore it was pertinent to tell just what was 
told. To illustrate: Luther was the product 
of the sixteenth century, and the leader of 
the movement that wrought a schism in the 
Church and a reformation in the world. And 
every historian of that period tells of the 
birth and education of young Luther; of his 
journey to Rome; of his finding the chained 
Bible; of his mental struggles on Pilate’s stair- 
way and in the seclusion of his cell. These, as 
well as the things which were transpiring in 
Church and State, were a part of the influences 
by which the age formed him and pressed him 
forward to meet its demands. So I told of 
the little circumstances, “idler’s work and 
magic name,” and all that, by which the K. 
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K. K: was evolved to meet the exigencies of 
the most dreadful hour of our Svuthland’s 
civil and social midnight. 

Mr. Braden says, “O no; I deny it. There 
was a Luther for our deliverance, we all know 
that. But I deny that any one can know or 
tell whence or how, from what beginning or 
under what tutelage, he came.” 

His philosophy in regard to the origin of 
the Ku-Klux Klan is that of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Topsy in regard to herself. He “’spects it 
growed.” 

There is another point on which he profess- 
edly takes issue with me, and then in the most 
positive way repeats my assertions and corrob- 
orates my statements. 

Referring to the Union League, he writes, 
“T do not think this organization was com- 
posed, as Mr. Wilson says, ‘altogether of the 
disorderly elements of the negro population 
and led by white men of the basest type.’ [The 
word “altogether” is not in the sentence as 
originally published, and its presence material- 
ly alters the sense.] It was composed in the 
beginning, at least, of every class of people in 
the Republican party.” Now let us see what 
Mr. Braden has to say on his own account and 
more in detail of the composition of this or- 
ganization. He especially excepts from con- 
nection with it the original Union men of the 
South. To these he pays a tribute of admira- 
tion and sympathy. He then says, “There 
was another class of Union men who, as a 
rule, composed the white portion of the Union 
League of America in the South.” And what 
kind of men were these? Not base; the epi- 
thet is too harsh! No, they were simply men 
with whom “the war was a game of ‘heads I 
win, tails you lose.” “They were time-serv- 
ers and place-hunters.” “They were apostates 
from the secession party, and deserters from 
the Confederate standard.” They possessed “the 
base cowardice that marks the deserter, and 
the bitter hatred peculiar to the apostate.” 
“Their auxiliaries were the negroes and the 
Northern men that came south at the end of 
the war.” And of these latter he says, “They 
lied with commendable zeal whenever the in- 
terest of the party seemed to require it.” These 
are the men who as a rule composed the Un- 
ion League, but Mr. Braden does not believe 
they were “of the basest type”! 

Among “the specific causes which resulted 
in ‘The Invisible Empire,’” Mr. Braden, still 
professing to differ from me, assigns the Union 
League a prominent place. He cites the out- 
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rages at Purdy and elsewhere, and says, “out 
of this oppression was born the Invisible Em- 
pire.” By the side of this, I place just one sen- 
tence from the article under criticism. I wrote, 
“Perhaps the most potent of all causes in the 
transformation of the Klan from its original 
character was the Union League.” 

Can the reader understand why Mr. Braden 
wishes to “controvert” an article with which 
in the main he agrees so completely. When- 
ever he passes from negation to the positive 
statement of fact upon which he has informa- 
tion, we are of the same mind; and I repeat 
my regret that he chose to give to his article 
a line of denial and contradiction which its 
contents in nowise warrant. 

In conclusion, I wish it distinctly understood 
that nothing that I have written on this subject 
was meant to be “an apology to future genera- 
tions of American people.” 

I do not speak by authority, but it is my im- 
pression that the men engaged in the Ku-Klux 
movement wish to make no apology, as they 
have asked for no pardon, Thoughtful and un- 
prejudiced men, both South and North, are more 
and more feeling that their conduct needs no 
apology. Good men everywhere regret excesses 
that were committed in the heat of passion, 
and such deeds of violence as were perpetrated 
in the name, but not by order of the Klan- 
And yet they feel that they did just what men 
with manly instincts would do under similar 
circumstances —just what they themselves 
would do again were the wheel of time to 
bring back again the dreadful days of ’65-’69. 


In an editorial of the same number which 
contained my paper, the editor of the Century 
Magazine wrote: “No race on the face of the 
earth would have accepted such moral and po- 
litical subjugation to another race regarded as 
of a lower type, and which had just been trans- 
ported from barbarism, or recently reared out 
of it. Probably the nearest approach to such 
moral and political servitude observable to-day 
is the ease with which the native intelligence 
of some of our Northern cities is ruled by a 
horde of ignorant foreign-born liquor dealers, 
and their more ignorant foreign-born clients.” 

True, he follows this by a deprecation of the 
methods resorted to in the Ku-Klux movement. 
But the language quoted, coming from such a 
source is a significant index of the fact that it 
is gradually dawning on the intelligence of the 
North that the Southern people did the only 
thing, desperate as it was, which it was possible 
under the circumstances for a people to do whose 
manhood was not all crushed out of them. 

And so I say, if the truth be fairly and 
frankly told in regard to the Ku-Klux move- 
ment, it needs no apology. 

I predict that as prejudice weakens, informa- 
tion deepens, and intelligence widens, the ver- 
dict in regard to the men who exposed them- 
selves to outlawry for a while, and to infamy 
in public opinion for a quarter of a century, to 
preserve the shattered remnant of their social 
and civil life from utter extinction, and pre- 
serve the honor and protect the persons of their 
wives and children, will be one of approbation, 
commendation, and even admiration 


D. L. Wilson. 
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(Horace, Book I, Ode XXXVIILI) 


Boy, I detest the displays of the Persians, 


And garlands woven with fibers of linden; 


Cease, too, to seek for late roses, in coverts 


Where they may linger. 


It is my wish you add naught to plain myrtle: 
Myrtle does not unbecome you, my servant, 
Nor me; when, under the vine-trellised arbors, 
I shall be drinking! 
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HILLISHAJO. 


T required an earthquake to decide the Creek 
Indians to take part with England in the 
War of 1812. That powerful tribe was com- 
posed of the “ Upper Creeks,” who lived upon 
the waters of the Coosa, Tallapoosa, and Ala- 
bama, and the “Lower Creeks,” who lived 
upon the Chattahoochee and the Flint. They 
numbered about thirty thousand souls, and 
could bring five thousand gunmen into the field. 
Like all Indians, they loved their country only 
so long as it remained a wilderness. Like all 
Indians, they hated civilization, and their his- 
tory is illustrated by the imprudence, the suf- 
ferings, and the valor with which they at- 
tempted to destroy it. But the Revolutionary 
War had taught them to dread the power of 
the Americans, and, hostile as they were to 
them, they hesitated before becoming, in a sec- 
ond war, the allies of a power which had been 
so unsuccessful against the Americans when 
they were far weaker than in 1812. 

In the spring of that year they held a great 
council at Tuckabatchee, their capital, on the 
Tallapoosa River. Colonel Benjamin Hawkins 
tells us how Tecumseh, unexpectedly to the 
whites, presented himself at that council, how 
he appeared there each morning, day after day, 
with his face painted black, walked solemnly 
round the square before the assembled chiefs 
and seated himself always on the bare earth, 
refusing any higher seat, and saying that the 
Indian had only two friends, the Great Spirit 

(272) 


above him, which was his Father, and the earth 
beneath him, which was his mother, and that 
he would rest on the bosom of his mother. 
Now, except these words, he did not open his 
lips in the council (waiting, as Hawkins con- 
jectures, till he should depart) until the last 
day and just before it broke up, when he rose 
majestically and delivered that most memora- 
ble harangue in which, “with a pathos and 
eloquence surpassing human nature,” as some 
one has characterized it, and employing every 
art and gesture of the Indian orator, he un- 
veiled his policy of uniting all the aboriginal 
tribes for self-protection in one great confeder- 
acy. He said the condition of the Indians 
filled his soul with sorrow. Even nature pitied 
them, and the very trees of the forest under 
which he walked in his long journey to meet 
them dropped their tears upon him. Their 
only safety was to have nothing to do with 
the white people or their civilization. Let the 
white people manage their own country in 
their own way. We should not interfere with 
or injure them. Do not touch their property. 
Do not steal even a cow-bell from any other 
color. We are formed to keep apart from 
them. The Great Spirit has painted the In- 
dian red to distinguish and separate him from 
every other race. The red men are all one 
family, and they have one common country, 
no part of which any single tribe has a right 
to treat away. If any traitor chiefs should 
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dare to do so, their people should kill them. 
The wilderness is the Indian’s heritage, and 
his only security. It, of right, belongs to us 
alone. The Great Spirit gave it to us for a 
happy home, and we must preserve its shelter- 
ing forests and transparent streams just as he 
has given them. The axe and the plow of the 
whites are robbing us of this great gift of our 
Father, and destroying the mother who nurses 
us, by cutting down the forest and muddying 
the rivers. The white man is preparing you 
for ruin by bringing into your country his fire- 
water to take away your reason. If you will 
reject his company, his habits, his councils, and 
his civilization, and live to yourselves, united 
from the great lakes, where my home is, to the 
gulf, which is your border, the wilderness will 
hide you from him, and he will not be able to 
subject you to the servile fate to which you see 
that he has doomed another race. I see a 
white bird which is even now flying across the 
ocean to assist us. We must wait till she 
alights. But said he, scowling ferociously at 
the “Big Warrior,” Tustenuggee Thlucco, 1 
suspect treachery here in your very capital. 
The Great Spirit frowns upon it; and to prove 
it to you, when I return home I will stamp my 
foot upon the ground and shake down every 
house in Tuckabatchee. 

Tecumseh departed and went back to the 
lakes. The white bird came as he had prophe- 
sied, and Tecumseh spilled the first white blood 
in the war with England, declared June 18, 
1812. The earthquake came also in the same 
year and demolished the Indian capital of Tuck- 
abatchee. The awe-struck savages immediately 
cried out, “Tecumseh has arrived at home!” 
and almost all the Upper Creeks, in the words 
of Colonel Hawkins, “commenced to sing the 
songs and dance the war-dance of the Indians 
of the lakes;” and no persuasion of “the be- 
loved man of the four nations,” as the Creeks 
used to call him, and no influence of the “ Big 
Warrior,” or the friendly chiefs of the Lower 
Creeks, could restrain hostilities. The earth- 
quake answered all their arguments; the Great 
Spirit was with Tecumseh ! 

At high noon, on the 30th of August, 1813, 
just about a month before the death of Te- 
cumseh, Lamo-Chattee, the “Red Eagle,” 
known to the whites as William Weatherford, 
at the head of a thousand warriors attacked 
Fort Mimms. This was a stockade which old 
Samuel Mimms, a wealthy Indian trader, had 
erected around his residence, near lake Tensas, 
a tributary of the Alabama River, about sixty 
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miles above Mobile. In this stockade were 
crowded two hundred and forty five soldiers 
under the command of Major Beasley, besides 
three hundred and five men, women, and chil- 
dren of the surrounding country, who had 
gone in there for protection. The buildings 
within the stockade were set on fire at the out- 
set by cotton matches fixed to arrows which 
were showered on their roofs; and by fire and 
tomahawk and bullet, without distinction of 
age or sex, of the five hundred and fifty occu- 
pants of the fort, all were put to death that 
afternoon but seventeen! It is said that after 
resistance ceased, Weatherford attempted to 
stop the slaughter; but he was not Tecumseh, 
and the bloody tomahawk descended till the 
last trembling mother’s shriek was silenced, 
and the last babe’s little sob was still. 

This massacre, this innocent blood that eried 
to heaven, called up, as its avenger, a man in 
whose character there was nothing to disqualify 
him from being the antagonist of savages. 
Born destitute and fatherless, in a season of 
suffering and confusion, the tears of recent 
widowhood were mingled with his mother’s 
sad welcome to the light. But, like another 
Romulus, he was nursed and not harmed by 
the wolf of adversity; and through his stormy 
life, in his numerous and invariably triumph- 
ant conflicts with enemies, savage or civilized, 
he revealed flashes of character which may 
well have been derived from that ferocious 
foster-mother. There was in the savage no 
capability to endure hunger and exposure, and 
no remorseless instinct of destructiveness which 
he did not find surpassed in the terrible white 
man his war-whoop had called to the field, for 
it was Andrew Jackson who appeared in the 
wilderness to answer the challenge of the Red 
Eagle of the Creeks. 

The bolt of vengeance had indeed fallen 
into the hand of one who was able to hur! it. 
Tallashatchee, on the 3d of November, 1813, 
five white men killed and two hundred Indians; 
Talladega, November 10th, fifteen white men 
and three hundred Indians; Enotochopko, 
January 24, 1814, twenty white men and one 
hundred and eighty-nine Indians; To-hope-ka, 
or the “Horse Shoe,” March 27th, fifty-five 
white men and nine hundred and fifty-six In- 
dians! It is estimated that in these and num- 
erous minor engagements, as at Hillabee, No- 
vember 18, 1813, Antossee, November 29th, 
Emuckfaw, January 22d, 1814, Echanchaka, 
January 24th, Calabee, January 27, four 
thousand Indian warriors were slain. In seven 
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months the power of this most formidable of 
all the Indian tribes was ruined, their villages 
were burnt, their crops destroyed, their women 
fugitives and starving, their warriors dead. In 
their imagined Gibraltar of the “ Horse Shoe” 
they found but a death-trap, and on their “ Holy 
Ground” the altar of their immolation. 

After the battle of Tohopeka, General Jack- 
son moved his army into the fork of the Coosa 
and Tallapoosa rivers, and there, on the site 
of old Fort Toulouse, where nearly a hundred 
years before (1722) the lilies of France had 
been planted by Bienville, erected Fort Jack- 
son. 

One day the Red Eagle appeared on horse- 
back at the lines of the encampment. He car- 
ried his rifle in his hand, and had a deer, which 
he had killed, tied behind his saddle. A sen- 
tinel, to whom he was unknown, conducted 
him, at his request, to General Jackson, who, 
having never before seen him, demanded his 
name and the purpose of his visit. In calm 
and deliberate tones he answered, “I am 
Weatherford; I have come to ask peace for 
my people.” At this announcement there was 
an outburst of fury from the soldiers who came 
running up. Several guns were leveled at 
Weatherford’s breast, and it required all the 
authority of General Jackson, who rushed be- 
tween him and the guns, to prevent his being 
killed upon the spot. Weatherford stood, 
erect and unquailing, still holding his rifle by 
his side, but he spoke not a word in the tumult 
till the gigantic Tustenuggee Thlucco, who in 
the meantime had come up, burst through the 
soldiers and attempted to shoot him. Weather- 
ford instantly covered him with his rifle, and 
cried out, “ You coward, if you move a muscle, 
or attempt to insult me here, I will send a bul- 
let through you!” Jackson, in admiration of 
his never-daunted spirit, shamed Tustenuggee 
and the soldiers for attempting to kill so brave 
a man in so cowardly a way, and then, turning 
to Weatherford, he expressed his astonishment 
that he should have ventured to appear in his 
presence, conscious as he must be that he de- 
served to die. 

Weatherford answered, “TI amin your power. 
Do with me as you please. Iam a soldier; I 
do not fear to die. I have done the white peo- 
ple all the harm I could. If I had an army I 
would fight them still; but I have none. My 
warriors can no longer hear my voice. Their 
bones are at Tallashatchee, Talladega, Emuck- 
faw, and Tohopeka. Once I could animate my 
warriors to battle; but I can not animate the 


dead. Even hope has ended. While there 
was a chance for success I never left my post 
nor supplicated peace. I have not surrendered 
thoughtlessly. If 1 had been left to contend 
with the Georgia army I would have raised 
corn on one bank of the river and fought them 
on the other; but your people have destroyed 
my nation. General Jackson, you are a brave 
man; I rely upon your generosity. You will 
exact no terms of a conquered, helpless people, 
but those to which they should accede. But, 
upon whatever terms it may be granted, I 
have come to ask for peace for the remnant of 
my people, and for the women who are starv- 
ing in the woods, without even an ear of corn.” 

These words, pronounced calmly and with- 
out gesticulation, touched the heart of every 
brave man who heard them, and of none more 
effectually than Jackson’s. He invited Weath- 
erford into his tent, at once acceded to his de- 
mands, and assured him of safety for himself 
and his people. 

Weatherford returned to the forest and in- 
duced his followers to come in and surrender; 
and, on August 9, 1814, a treaty of “perma- 
nent peace forever” was made at Fort Jackson 
between the United States and the Creek In- 
dians, by which the latter surrendered to the 
United States a vast and fertile territory, giv- 
ing up all their country west of the Coosa 
River and south of a straight line drawn from 
a point about twenty miles east of the present 
city of Montgomery, Alabama, to Fort Gaines, 
on the Chattahcochee, in Georgia, and thence 
due east to the Ockmulgee River. 

How timely and sagacious was that treaty! 
The Titan who had been shaking down the 
thrones of Europe was a prisoner at Elba, and 
England, at peace with the rest of the world, 
was now enabled to bestow her revengeful at- 
tentions exclusively upon us; and, in retalia- 
tion for our attacks in two wars upon Canada, 
which she had held by a good title for more 
than fifty years, determined to make one on 
Louisiana, which we had held by, as she as- 
serted, a shaky one for a little more than ten, 
and to seize upon a city which would become 
her Calcutta in the Western world. 

With the wilderness of the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory occupied by hostile savages, armed with 
British muskets from Pensacola and Fort 
Boyer, who can say what altered destiny may 
have awaited “our infant political existence,” 
as Jackson styled it? We, who, in August of 
that year, were unable to save our Capital from 
British flames, pressed for the pecuniary means 
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to carry on the war, with New England dissat- 
isfied and plotting mischief, to say the least of 
it, at Hartford; in the gigantic energy with 
which Jackson crushed that red alliance and 
cleared his pathway to New Orleans, barely in 
time to save it, may learn how much the valor 
and activity of one man truly great may have 
to do with the fate and the glory of his coun- 
try. 

The tidings of the treaty of Fort Jackson 
doubtless had its influence on the negotiations 
at Ghent, where peace was made with England 
on the 24th of December, 1814. 

The ninth section of that treaty provided 
that “The United States engage to put an end, 
immediately after its ratification, to hostilities 
with all the tribes or nations of Indians with 
whom they may be at war at the time of such 
ratification; and forthwith to restore to such 
tribes or nations all the possessions, rights, and 
privileges which they may have enjoyed, or 
been entitled to in 1811, previous to such hos- 
tilities.” 

These words of peace, perverted by unwise 
Indian counselors, gave rise, three years later, 
to the Seminole war of 1818. 

King Hillishajo was a wealthy Creek Indian 
chief, known to the Americans as Josiah 
Francis. He had fled from the Creek Nation, 
refusing to surrender at Fort Jackson, and was 
living in 1818 near St. Marks, Florida, the 
master of three hundred negro slaves. He was 
one of Weatherford’s followers in the Creek 
war, was at the battle of Tohopeka, and was 
also at the battle of New Orleans, under the 
command of an Irishman, Edward Nichols, 
then a colonel in the British army, one of 
whose lieutenants was Robert Crystie Ambris- 
ter, of the Royal Colonial Marines of New 
Providence, then only eighteen years of age; 
for his father, James Ambrister, of Nassau, 
New Providence, in the Bahama Islands, states 
in his petition to the Prince Regent of Eng- 
land that this son was born in 1797. 

After the battle of New Orleans, Nichols, 
instead of giving up his Indians, carried them 
back to Florida and built a fort on the Appa- 
lachicola River, eighteen miles from its mouth. 
There he stored seven hundred and sixty-three 
barrels of gunpowder, filled it with small arms, 
mounted his cannon, ran up the British flag, 
and called it “The British Post on the Appa- 
lachicola.” He furthermore made a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, between the Seminole 
Indians and Great Britain, and claimed for the 
Creeks, under the above-mentioned ninth arti- 


cle of the treaty of Ghent, the restoration of 
all the country which they possessed in 1811, 
not reminding them, as was the fact, that when 
that treaty was signed the United States was 
not at war with the Creek Indians, having 
made a permanent peace forever with them at 
Fort Jackson on the 9th of August, 1814. 

In the summer of 1815, Nichols and Hillis- 
hajo went to England, where Nichols’ treaty 
and proceedings were repudiated by the gov- 
ernment, but where King Hillishajo was treated 
with distinction, styled in the London papers 
“the patriot Francis,” received at Court by the 
Prince Regent, afterward George IV, created 
a brigadier-general in the British army, re- 
warded with a sum of money, and presented, 
among other gifts of value, with a splendid 
uniform, a gold-mounted tomahawk, and a 
snuff-box set with diamonds. 

During Hillishajo’s absence in England the 
runaway negroes of Florida took possession of 
Nichols’ fort, and, plundering indiscriminately 
whites and Indians, transformed it into the 
cave of the forty thieves, and on the 27th of 
July, 1816, had the audacity to fire upon a Uni- 
ted States sloop of war, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Loomis, which was ascending the river. 
In return for which a cannon-shot, that a man 
might have thrown with his hand if it had not 
been red-hot, was fired from that vessel at the 
fort. That little shot did more execution than 
any one that ever flew from muzzle in the his- 
tory of war. It fell into the magazine, and in 
an instant such an earthquake as the simul- 
taneous explosion of seven hundred and sixty- 
three barrels of gun-powder was likely to pro- 
duce sent the mangled bodies of the negroes 
flying over the tree-tops and far out into the 
swamp, and, out of the three hundred and 
thirty-four persons in the fort, killed in the 
twinkling of an eye two hundred and seventy, 
and wounded, most of them mortally, all the 
rest but three! Thus the Indians lost their 
powder and their arms. 

Young Ambrister, after the battle of New 
Orleans, returned with the army to England in 
time to see the streets of every city placarded 
with the awful tidings of the return of Napo- 
leon from Elba, in time to cross the Channel 
with the Iron Duke and to assist troops that 
Jackson had defeated in defeating the greatest 
soldier that the world had known, and to see 
his star go down at last for ever as the pale 
moon rose on Waterloo; and he afterward ac- 
companied those executioners who sailed to St. 
Helena to bind another Prometheus to a rock 
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blacker and lonelier and more inhospitable 
than ever frowned from Caucasus. 

Soon after, being transferred to the East In- 
dies, he fought a duel there with a brother 
officer, whom he wounded; and though the 
principals became reconciled it did not prevent 
the trial of Ambrister by a court-martial for 
that offense, and his sentence to suspension 
from rank and pay for twelve months. He 
determined to spend this interval at home in 
the Bahamas, where his father lived, and of 
which his uncle, Colonel Cameron, was the 
Governor, and he set sail for Nassau, New 
Providence, taking London in his route. 

In that capital, young, honorably connected, 
handsome, accomplished, interesting from his 
adventures, and decorated by a wound received 
at Waterloo, he was welcomed to the best so- 
ciety, and soon won the heart of the fair 
daughter of a London banker. Their nuptials 
were postponed until his restoration to rank. 
So, leaving his heart behind him, and buoyant 
with all that hope and love can minister, he 
set sail for “home.” 

At Nassau he met with Hillishajo. and also 
with an old Scotchman, Alexander Arbuthnot, 
a Seminole trader, who had secured the confi- 
dence of that people, and the hostility of other 
Indian traders, because he was an honest In- 
dian trader! Arbuthnot was the owner of the 
schooner Chance, which plied in his trade be- 
tween the Bahamas and St. Marks, where King 
Hillishajo lived. In this vessel the latter de- 
termined to take passage homeward, and it re- 
quired no great persuasion to induce a spirit so 
adventurous as Ambrister’s to accept the invi- 
tation of the king to accompany him on a 
pleasure trip to his forest home. 

There, in the joyous welcome of Hillishajo’s 
six hundred warriors and his scarcely less nu- 
merous slaves, a vision of beauty flashed upon 
the young lieutenant’s eyes, such as had never 
colored the wildest dreams of his fancy. It 
was Malee, a black-eyed maiden of seventeen, 
the daughter of the king, the heiress of his 
fortune, and the idol of his heart. 

Tradition, as well as the letters of Ambrister, 
tells us of the miracle of loveliness that bloom- 
ed in this wild flower of the forest, of her 
quick intelligence, her stainless maiden purity, 
and the mirthfulness and spirit that mingled 
with her graceful coyness and her proud 
reserve. 

Don Francisco Luengo, the Spanish Com- 
mandant of St. Marks, with whose family she 
was intimate, says that she spoke the Spanish 


language, and she also spoke English with ease 
and fluency. Her father had brought with 
him some gifts sent to her by the ladies in Lon- 
don, and Ambrister describes the wondering 
curiosity with which she knelt over the boxes 
as they were opened, and her exclamations of 
girlish delight as she examined the feathers 
and the silks and a beautiful side-saddle which 
was among these gifts. He furthermore says 
that, notwithstanding his association with her 
for months, and their hunting and fishing and 
riding together through the woods, the only 
time his hands were ever permitted to touch 
her was when, in her bewilderment as to the 
use of some of these ornaments, she allowed 
him to pin them where they belonged, to ar- 
range a riding-habit and to fasten a plume 
upon her raven tresses. 

In the meantime difficulties commencing be- 
tween the Indians and the Georgia surveyors 
of lands below the new line, which lands the 
former had been taught to believe were theirs 
under the ninth article of the treaty of Ghent, 
flamed out in war, and the Seminoles and fugi- 
tive Creek warriors commenced to make use of 
their vermilion. Hillishajo, who often turned 
his eyes wistfully to the gulf, in the vain hope 
of British aid in the shape of powder and guns, 
followed the destiny of the red man, and 
helped to make another chapter in his history 
of blood. 

At its very outset a party of his braves cap- 
tured a young Georgia militiaman named 
Duncan MecCrimmon, who was carried in 
triumph to Hillishajo’s town, about three miles 
from St. Marks. There he was stripped and 
pinioned; and, his head being shaved, all but 
the scalp-lock, on which a lump of wet clay 
was daubed, he was tied around the neck with 
a long muscadine vine, the other end of which 
was fastened to a staxe, around which at some 
distance light-wood knots were piled in a circle. 
Around this circle numerous Indian warriors 
and women yelled and danced in joyful antici- 
pation of his slow torture to death by fire. 

They only waited for Hillishajo, who was 
eating his breakfast in his house near by. As 
he appeared at length at the door he saw, sit- 
ting on the steps, a negro man, whose name 
should not be lost. It was Jo, the slave of a 
white man named Francis Blount, who was one 
of Jackson’s guides soon after in his march 


from the Chattahoochée to St. Marks. This 


master was in the habit of getting upon long 
drunken sprees, at which times he would wan- 
tonly abuse and whip Jo, who on that account 
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would run away and stay out among the In- 
dians till his master sobered. Hillishajo knew 
this negro very well, and told him to go in and 
get his breakfast, but Jo answered gloomily 
that he could not eat. 

“Why,” said Hillishajo, “are you sick?” 

“No,” replied the negro, “ but I am troubled.” 

“What about?” said Hillishajo. 

“About the way you are going to do that 
white man. I know you are a great man, 
Hillishajo, and a rich man; but if you burn 
that white man all these Georgians will come 
down here and take away your negroes, and 
kill you and all your people for him one.” 

But the savage spurned his black counselor, 
and, brandishing a knife, strode forward toward 
the stake. Then Malee, whom none had seen, 

quick and graceful as a leopardess glided be- 
fore her father and, crouching at his feet, her 
black eyes flashing through their tears, she 
clasped him round the knees. There were 
words, but what they were only the Angel of 
Mercy that recorded them may tell. At any 
rate that brandished knife was slowly lowered, 
those clasping arms were gently loosed, and 
Hillishajo, walking to the stake, cut poor Mc- 
Crimmon’s thongs, and the captive walked 
before him into Hillishajo’s house! He was 
saved, for the gentle rain of mercy had fallen 
from those black eyes upon that savage soul, 
and Hillishajo, determined to protect him from 
the disappointed fiends, committed him to the 
custody of Don Luengo, at St. Marks. 

In the meantime Jackson, whose renown 
now filled the world, was rushing down from 
Tennessee to stamp out the rising flames of 
war. The orders of the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Calhoun, reached Nashville on the 11th 
of January, 1818. In eleven days thereafter 
he was on the march, moving five thousand 
men to the gulf. By Fort Hawkins, where 
the city of Macon, Georgia, now stands, by 
Hartford, by Fort Scott at the junction of the 
Flint and Chattahoochee, by the black crater 
of the negro fort, and on the 7th of April the 
Spanish colors fluttered down before him from 
the flag-staff of St. Marks to give place to the 
stars and stripes. It was here that he captured 
the ill-fated Arbuthnot. 

Fearing the escape seaward of any of the 
abettors of “this insidious, creeping Indian 
war,” those interlopers “ who administered po- 
litical philters to fugitive slaves and Indian 
outlaws,” as the Secretary of State, Mr. Adams, 
characterized them, he had previously ordered 
Captain McKeever, of the United States Navy, 


to bring his vessel from New Orleans into the 
“Spanish hole,” the harbor of St. Marks, to stop 
all fugitives and display the British flag. This 
order McKeever had obeyed, and only two 
days before Jackson’s army reached St. Marks 
McCrimmon, from his outlook in the Spanish 
fort, espied the British colors on a vessel in 
the Spanish hole. Still dreading the savages, 
and entirely unaware of the approach of the 
American army, McCrimmon obtained the per- 
mission of Don Luengo to seek the protection 
of that flag, and when he boarded the vessel 
he found to his surprise and joy that he was 
beneath the flag of his country. 

But another eye as eager as his own had 
spied the red cross on the gulf, and Hillishajo, 
accompanied by Homolomicko, another Creek 
Indian chief, crossed in a canoe the ten miles 
of shallow water that separated the vessel from 
the shore, and boarding her, the first question 
was, “ What are you loaded with?” “Guns 
and powder and lead for the Indians,” was the 
ambiguous answer of McKeever. And hardly 
had a whoop of savage joy burst from the lips 
of the Indian chiefs when both of them were 
in irons. 

Just then another canoe parted from a point 
of land about two miles distant from the vessel. 
An Indian girl was at the prow and a solitary 
Indian warrior the oarsman. The girl was 
none other than Malee, the deliverer of Me- 
Crimmon. She could not have imagined what 
fate had befallen her futher, or that McCrim- 
mon was on buard. But suddenly, when al- 
most at the vessel, the canoe turned and shot 
like an arrow for the shore. Two cannons 
were fired in quick succession; the first with 
blank cartridge, but the second showered its 
grape around the flying shell. A boat, well 
manned, was then lowered in pursuit and 
gained upon the fugitives; but when they had 
nearly reached the shore, the girl snatched a 
rifle from the bottom of the canoe and fired a 
well-aimed parting shot at her pursuers. Then, 
bounding like a fawn up on the sand with her 
dusky escort, she disappeared within the forest. 

The next day she witnessed the fate of her 
father and his fellow captive, whom, as the 
world knows, General Jackson hanged with- 
out atrial. It was remarked with wonder by 
the soldiers that she exhibited no emotion. In 
the presence of her enemies, Indian-like, she 
proudly stifled the sobs of that heart so capable 
of pity, and those eyes, which could so com- 
mandingly appeal even to a savage for mercy 
to the captive, were undimmed by a tear, 
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Jackson now hastened to the Sewanee, hop- 
ing to surprise the army of Bowlegs; but, 
warned by a letter from Arbuthnot to his son, 
that chief crossed the river, his forces vanished 
and disbanded, and the war was at an end 
without a battle. 

There, on the banks of the Sewanee, on the 
night of the 18th of April, the hapless Am- 
brister stumbled into Jackson’s camp, and into 
the toils of death. He was carried to St. 
Marks, and tried by a court-martial for “aiding 
and comforting the enemy and levying war 
against the United States.” The court did not 
doom him to death, but General Jackson dis- 
approved its finding and ordered him to be 
shot. The next morning, April 29, 1818, as 
the sun was gilding with its earliest rays that 
sea that separated him so widely from home 
and country, and the faithful heart that waited 
for his coming to the bridal, this young man 
of twenty-one bravely met a fate which, could 
there have been a short delay, might, without 
injury to the safety or the honor of this country, 
have been averted. The same morning, by the 
sentence of the court-martial, Arbuthnot was 
hanged at the yard-arm of his own vessel, the 
Chance. 

Malee, friendless, .atherless, ignorant of what 
was going on, met the platoon that was march- 


ing with Ambrister to the place of execution. 
Turning to find out what it meant, she saw the 
fatal volley fired. Then woman’s nature over- 
mastered Indian stoicism, and, sinking to the 
earth, she covered her face with her hands and 
showed in sobs and cries of anguish how 
deeply the arrows of outrageous fortune had 
pierced her soul, and how rudely every cord 
was snapped that linked her darkened life to 
happiness or hope. 

It is true that some years later, after repeated 
refusals, and being earnestly persuaded thereto 
by General Arbuckle, who befriended her, she 
gave her hand to him whom she had rescued 
from the tortures of the stake, and lived with 
him a “true and honorable wife” till 1836, 
when McCrimmon died. Then she disappears 
forever! 

“The heart and the sky keep the glory and grace of 

her, 

But lost to this earth is all hint and all trace of her,” 
and we know not in what lowly, unmarked 
grave rest the ashes of one whose name de- 
serves to be rescued from oblivion, and whose 
courage, whose beauty, whose sufferings, and 
whose mercy render her as worthy of com- 
memoration as that renowned princess of the 
James, whose story lends its fadeless charm to 
the early annals of Virginia. 


Alpheus Baker. 


BRAGG AND HIS GENERALS. 


HE following is an authentic copy of the 
correspondence between General Braxton 
Bragg and his corps and division commanders 
in relation to the retreat of the Army of Ten- 
nessee from Murfreesboro, Tennessee, on the 
3d day of January, 1863. It is preserved in 
Genéral Liddell’s “Record,” and is a most. 
important contribution to the history of the 
war: 
“A’? 12:15 A.M. HEADQUARTERS IN THE FIELD, 
MURFREESBORO, TENN., Jan. 3, 1863. \ 
General: We deem it our duty to say to you 
frankly that in our judgment this army should 
be promptly put in retreat. You have but 
three brigades that are at all reliable, and even 
some of these are more or less demoralized 
from having some brigade commanders who 
do not possess the confidence of their com- 
mands. Such is our opinion, and we deem it 
a solemn duty to express it to you. We do 


fear great disaster from the condition of things 
now existing, and think it should be averted if 
possible. 
Very respectfully, General, yours, ete. 
B. F. CHEATHAM, Major-Gen’l C.S. A. 
I. M. Wiruers, Major-Gen’l C.S. A. 
To B. BRAGG, 


Commanding, ete. A true copy: 


KINLOCH FALCONER, A.A.G. 

1:30 a. M., Jan. 3d. 
My Dear General: I send you the inclosed 
paper as requested. And I am compelled to 
add, that after seeing the effect of the oper- 
ations of to-day, added to that produced upon 
the troops by the battle of the 31st, I very 
greatly fear the consequences of another en- 
gagement at this place on the ensuing day. 
We could now, perhaps, get off with some 
safety and with some credit, if the affair was 
well managed. Should we fail in the medi- 
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tated attack the consequences might be very 
disastrous. 
Hoping you may be guided aright, whatever 
determination you may reach, 
I am very truly yours, 
L. Poix, Lieut.-Gen’l. 


T certify the above is a true copy: 
KINLOCH FALCONER, A. A. G. 


To this General Bragg replied through Lieu- 
tenant Richmond: “Say to General Polk we 
shall hold our own at every hazard.” 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF TENNESSEE, 
TULLAHOMA, TENN., Jan. 11, 1863. 


General: Finding myself assailed in private 
and public, by the press, in private circles by 
officers and citizens, for the movement from 
Murfreesboro, which was resisted by me for 
some time after advised by my corps and divis- 
ion commanders, and only adopted after hear- 
ing of the enemy’s reinforcements by large 
numbers from Kentucky, it becomes necessary 
for me to save my fair name, if I can not stop 
the deluge of abuse which will destroy my use- 
fulness and demoralize this army. It has come 
to my knowledge that many of these accusa- 
tions and insinuations are from staif-officers of 
my generals, who persistently assert that the 
movement was made against the opinion and 
advice of their chiefs, and while the enemy was 
in full retreat. False or true, the soldiers have 
no means of judging me rightly or getting the 
facts, and the effect on them will be the same— 
a loss of confidence and a consequent demoral- 
ization of the whole army. It is only through 
my generals that I can establish the facts as 
they exist. Unanimous as you were in council 
in verbally advising a retrogade movement, I 
can not doubt but that you will cheerfully at- 
test the same in writing. I desire that you will 
consult your subordinate commanders and be 
candid with me, as I have always endeavored 
to prove myself with you. If I have misun- 
derstood your advice and acted against your 
opinions, let me know it in justice to your- 
selves. If, on the contrary, I am the victim 
of unjust accusations, say so, and unite with me 
in staying the malignant slanders being prop- 
agated by men who have felt the sting of dis- 
cipline. 

General Smith has been called to Richmond, 
it is supposed with a view to supersede me. I 
shall retire without a regret if I find I have 
lost the good opinion of my generals, upon 
whom I have ever relied as upon a foundation 
of rock. 


Your early attention is most desirable, and 
urgently solicited. 
Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Braxton Braaa, Gen’l C.S. A. 


I inclose cvpies of a joint note, received 
about 2 o’clock a.m., from Major-Generals 
Cheatham and Withers, on the night before 
we retired from Murfreesboro, with Lieuten- 
ant-General Polk’s indorsement and my own 
verbal reply to Lieutenant Richmond, General 
Polk’s aid-de-camp. B. B. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL HARDEE, 
Commanding Hardee’s Corps. 


TULLAHOMA, TENN., 12th Jan., 1863. 

General: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your note of yesterday, in which, 
after informing me of the assaults to which 
you are subjected, you invoke a response in re- 
gard to the propriety of the recent retreat from 
Murfreesboro, and request me to consult my 
subordinate commanders in reference to the 
topics to which you refer. 

You will readily appreciate the delicate char- 
acter of the inquiries you institute, but I feel, 
under the circumstances, that it is my duty to 
reply with the candor you solicit—not only 
from personal respect to yourself, but from the 
magnitude of the public interests involved. In 
reference to the retreat, you state that the 
movement from Murfreesboro was resisted by 
you for some time after advised by your corps 
and division commanders. 

No mention of retreat was made to me until 
early on the morning of the 3d of January, 
when Lieutenant Richmond, of General Polk’s 
staff, read me the General’s note to you, and 
informed me of your verbal reply. I told him, 
under the circumstances, nothing could be done 
then. About ten o’clock the same day I met 
you personally at your quarters in compliance 
with your request, Lieutenant-General Polk 
being present. You informed us that the pa- 
pers of General McCook had been captured, 
and from the strength of his corps, eighteen 
thousand, it appeared that the enemy was 
stronger than you supposed—that General 
Wheeler reported that he was receiving rein- 
forcements heavily—and after informing us of 
these facts, suggested the necessity of retreat, 
and asked my opinion as to its -propriety. 
Having heard your statements and views, I 
fully concurred, and it was decided to retreat. 
No proposition was made by me or by my di- 
vision commanders to retreat which was re- 
sisted by you for some time, and I recall your 
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attention to the fact. Afterward, in the even- 
ing about seven o'clock, we met to arrange de- 
tails, and the retreat being still deemed advisa- 
ble, and having been partially executed, I con- 
curred in an immediate movement in view of 
the heavy losses we had sustained and the con- 
dition of the troops. 

You also request me to consult my subordi- 
nate commanders, stating that General Smith 
has been called to Richmond with the view, 
it was supposed, to supersede you—and that 
you will retire without regret if you have lost 
the good opinion of your generals, upon whom 
you have ever relied as upon a foundation of 
rock. I have conferred with Major-General 
Breckinridge and Major-General Cleburne in 
regard to this matter, and I feel that frankness 
compels me to say that the general officers 
whose judgment you have invoked are unani- 
mous in their opinion that a change in the 
command of this army is necessary. In this 
opinion I concur. I feel assured that this 
opinion is considerately formed, and with the 
highest respect for the purity of your motives, 
your energy and your personal character; but 
they are convinced, as you must feel, that the 
peril of the country is superior to all consider- 
ations. You state that the staff-officers of your 
generals, joining in the public and _ private 
clamor, have within your knowledge persist- 
ently asserted that the retreat was made against 
the opinion and advice of their chiefs. I have 
made inquiries of the gentlemen associated 
with me, and they inform me that such state- 
ments have not been made or circulated by 
them. I have the honor, General, to assure 
you of my continued respect and considera- 
tion, and to remain 

Your obedient servant. 


W. J. Harper, Lieut.-Gen’l. 
OFFICIAL. 


T. B. Roy, Chief of Staff. 
Indorsed: Letter to General Bragg. 


TULLAHOMA, January 13, 1865. 

General: Ihave received your communica- 
tion of the 11th inst. with inclosures, and will 
answer candidly as you desire. I understood 
the retrograde movement to have been decided 
upon and partially executed before we met in 
council on Saturday night (the 3d inst.), and 
the only question presented to me, and the 
only question before us there, to be whether 
the movement should be suspended, as far as 
practicable, for twenty-four hours. To this I 
replied, that in my opinion it could be sus- 


pended; I offered advice on no other point. 
Subsequently, on learning fully the condition 
of General Polk’s corps and General Breckin- 
ridge’s division, I felt it my duty to say to you, 
that in answering as I had just done, I had 
looked only to the condition of my own divi- 
sion, that it had been successful in the fight, 
and notwithstanding its losses and weariness 
was still capable of making a firm resistance; 
that I was also influenced by the fact that my 
men had had no sleep the previous night, hav- 
ing snffered and repelled a night attack of the 
enemy, and immediately thereafter been moved 
from the extreme left to the right of the 
army, which led me to fear that in case of a re- 
treat, involving, as it must, the loss of another 
night’s rest, large numbers of my men would 
fall out by the way, and I might, in this man- 
ner, lose as many as in an attack by the enemy 
in our then position. I further stated, that in 
ease the enemy attacked us, I believed the 
chances were in our favor of repulsing him; 
but that it might turn out otherwise, and that 
it was for you to decide whether our cause 
should be risked on a cast, the issue of which 
was doubtful; that I believed the final success 
of our cause depended, in a great measure, 
upon the safety of this army. I have consulted 
with all my brigade commanders at this place, 
as you request, showing them your letter and 
inclosures, and they unite with me in personal 
regard to yourself, in a high appreciation of 
your patriotism and gallantry, and in a con- 
viction of your great capacity for organization, 
but at the same time they see, with regret, and 
it has also met my observation, that you do 
not possess the confidence of the army in other 
respects in that degree necessary to secure 
success. 

T have, General, the honor to be respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 


P. R. CLEBURNE, Major-Gen’l. 


GEN’L BRAXTON BRAGG, 
Commanding Army of Tennessee. 


Indorsed: Tullahoma, January 13, 1863. P. 
R. Cleburne, Major-General. Reply to letter 
of General Bragg concerning retreat from 
Murfreesboro. 


HEADQUARTERS BRECKINRIDGE’S DIVISION, 
TULLAHOMA, TENN., January 12, 1863. 


General: In answer to your letter yesterday, 
I have the honor to state that in a council at 
your headquarters on the evening of the 3d of 
January, at which Lieutenant-Generals Polk 
and Hardee and Major-General Cleburne were 
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the other officers present, I advised you to 
retire from before Murfreesboro the same night. 
About 12 o’clock of the same day Lieutenant- 
General Hardee informed me that a retrograde 
movement had been resolved upon, and as my 
division was to cover the movement of his 
corps, he authorized me to make preliminary 
arrangements, but directed me not to give a 
final order, and also desired me to be present 
at your headquarters at 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing. During that afternoon the baggage and 
ordnance trains were moved down the Shelby- 
ville and Manchester turnpike, as I under- 
stood, by your order. The question at the con- 
ference on the evening of the 3d was not 
whether the army should fall back—that move- 
ment had been determined on, and in part ex- 
ecuted, before I was called into council—but 
whether the movement of the troops should 
be postponed for twenty-four hours, to com- 
municate with Brigadier-General Wheeler 
(then supposed to be near La Vergne), and 
more thoroughly to clear our rear. I advised 
that the movement should take place that 
evening, and it is just to you to add that, if 1 
had been in consultation on the morning of 
that day when it was resolved to retire, I would 
have approved the movement. I do not enter 
into the reasons which governed my advice, 
since your communication does not ask for 
them, but confines itself to the necessity of the 
retreat at the time it was commenced. In 
obedience to your wishes I have this day had 
a conference with the brigade commanders of 
my division, Generals Pillow and Preston, and 
Colonels Trabue and Gibson. These gentlemen 
were not sure as to the points upon which you 
desired their views, since they were not called 
into council on the question of retiring the 
army. But after carefully reading your letter 
they supposed that you desired their opinion 
in regard to the retreat, 2nd to the confidence, 
or want of it, in you as a commander on the 
part of the officers and troops. Accordingly, 
acting with the candor you invoke, they re- 
quest me to say that in their opinion the con- 
duct of the military operations in front of 
Murfreesboro made it necessary and proper 
fur our army to retire. They also request me 
to say that while they entertain the highest 
respect for your patriotism, it is their opinion 
that you do not possess the confidence of the 
army to an extent which will enable you to be 
useful as its commander. In this opinion I 
feel bound to state that I concur. You state 
within your own knowledge that staff-officers 


of your generals have persistently asserted 
that our retreat was made in opposition to the 
wishes of their chiefs. I can speak only for 
my own staff, and I have the honor to state 
that after thorough inquiry I have reason to 
believe that representations of the character 
to which you. refer have not been made by 
any member of my staff. 

In closing, General, I have the honor to state 
that the brigade commanders of my division 
spoke of you throughout in terms of high per- 
sonal respect, and to add that in this regard I 
fully share their feelings. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Joun C. BRECKINRIDGE, Major-Gen’l. 
GEN'L BRAXTON BRAGG, C.S. A. 


A true copy: 
D. H. PooLe, A. A. G. 


Indorsed: Headquarters Breckinridge’s Di- 
vision, Jan. 12, 1863. John C. Breckinridge. 
Reply to General Bragg’s letter in relation to 
the retreat from Murfreesboro. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF TENNESSEE, } 

TULLAHOMA, TENN., April 13, 1863. § 

General; In a communication from Major- 
General Polk, commanding Army Mississippi, 
dated Bardstown, October 3, 1862, addressed to 
me, he says: Iam in receipt of your note of 
the 2d, 1 p. M, directing me to move with all 
my available force via Bloomfield to Frankfort 
to strike the enemy on his flank and rear... . 
I have called a council of wing and division 
commanders, to whom I have submitted the 
matter, and find that they unanimously indorse 
my views. I shall, therefore, pursue a ditferent 
course, assured that when the facts are sub- 
mitted to you you will justify my decision. In 
the official report of the battle of Perryville, 
by the General, after stating that he was or- 
dered to attack the enemy early in the morn- 
ing, he says: “ Ata meeting of general officers, 
held about daylight, it was resolved, in view 
of the great disparity of our forces to adopt 
the ‘defensive offensive,’ to await the move- 
ments of the enemy, and to be guided by 
events as they were developed.” As these coun- 
cils, usually regarded as sacred among military 
men, are now publicly disclosed, and in a man- 
ner compromising you as advising “a disobe- 
dience to my orders, the facts are laid before 
you, and I beg, if consistent with your sense 
of duty, you will inform me to what extent 
you sustained the General in his acknowledged 
disobedience. For your information I inclose 
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a copy of my order, directing him to give the 

enemy battle at Perryville “immediately,” and 

request to be informed whether, in asking your 

advice, he informed you of the existence of this 

order. 

I am, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

Braxton Braaea, Gen’l Commanding. 


BRIG.-GEN’L ST. J. R. LIDDELL, 
Commanding Brigade. 
ON OUTPOST, WARTRACE, TENNESSEE, 
April 16, 1863. \ 
General: In answer to your communication 
of the 13th inst., referring to certain councils 
of general officers, held by Major-General Polk 
at Bardstown and at Perryville, Kentucky, on 
the 3d and 7th October, 1862, respectively, to 
consult on orders issued by you to Major-Gen- 
eral Polk just prior to the battle of Perryville 
on the 8th of October, and further desiring to 
know “to what extent I sustained Major-Gen- 
eral Polk in his acknowledged disobedience of 
your orders,” and whether, in asking my ad- 
vice, “he informed me of the existence of your 
orders,” I can briefly state that I had not the 
honor to be called in council on either occa- 
sion alluded to; that I knew nothing about 
the orders referred to, was not asked for, nor 
did I give any advice whatever. Further 
still, I have no impression of having been the 
recipient of any information from the councils 
mentioned, beyond vague rumors, hence I am 
unable to answer your questions as to the extent 
of my “sustaining” General Polk in his diso- 
bedience of your orders. I could only be 
charged with doing so by implication, since 
duty required me to obey the orders given me 
on the field by my superiors without question- 
ing their propriety or source. 
I am, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Sr. J. R. LippeEtx, Com. Brigade. 


To GEN’L BRAXTON BRAGG, 
Commanding Army Tennessee. 


EXTRACT.” HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT NO. 2, 
. ITARRODSBURG, October 7th, 5:40 P. M. 
General: In view of the news from Hardee, 
you had better move with Cheatham’s division 
to his support, and give the enemy battle im- 
mediately. Rout him, and then move to our 
support at Versailles. . . . No time should 
be lost in these movements. 
Respectfully and truly yours, 
(Signed) Braxton Braaa, Gen’l Commanding. 
To GEN’L POLK. 


HEADQUARTERS LIDDELL’S BRIGADE, 
WARTRACE, TENN., January 16, 1863. 


SPECIAL ORDERS, No. 111. 

I. In accordance with orders from the divis- 
ion commander, the following officers are de- 
tailed to bring up absentees belonging to this 
command, and are authorized to order to their 
regiments all men of the brigade whom they 
may find fit for duty, and absent without 
proper authority: 

For Second Arkansas Regiment, Lieutenant 
Wilfing, Company I. 

For Fifth Arkansas Regiment, Lieutenant 
W. D. Mintz, Company C. 

For Sixth and Seventh Arkansas Regiment, 
Lieutenant J. A. McCauley. 

For Eighth Arkansas Regiment, Lieutenant 
B. A. Terrett, Company E. 

For the brigade, Captain L. R. Frisk, Fifth 
Arkansas. 

II. The officers from the several regiments 
will report to Captain Frisk for instructions 
and orders at once. 

IIT. Quartermaster’s department will furnish 
the necessary transportation for these officers, 
and any men they may have in charge. 

IV. Officers detailed to go for absentees will 
report at these headquarters to Lieutenant 
Bostick, A. D. C., detailed instead of Captain 
Frisk. By order Brigadier-General Liddell. 

G. A. WILLIAMS, A. A. G. 
“Copy.” TULLAHOMA, TENN., January 30, 1863. 

General: Your circular of the 11th was re- 
ceived by me at Ashville, North Carolina, on 
the 17th. I dispatched you immediately, say- 
ing I would leave for your headquarters in two 
days thereafter, and would furnish you the re- 
ply you desired on my arrival. There seemed 
to be two points of inquiry embraced in your 
note. First, whether the corps and division 
commanders to whom it is addressed were will- 
ing to give you a statement in writing of the 
opinions and counsel which they gave you 
verbally as to the retreat from Murfreesboro. 
Secondly, whether you had lost the confidence 
of your general officers as a military com- 
mander. From the structure of your note, the 
first of these inquiries appears to be its leading 
object, the second, though not so clearly and 
separately stated, neverfheless is to my mind 
plainly indicated. Upon inquiry, I find this 
indication seems not to have been so clear to 
the mind of General Cheatham, and such other 
of my subordinate officers as responded, when 
they penned their replies. And since, in your 
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note, you appeal to our official relations and to 
our candor for a frank expression of our opin- 
ion. I feel, to avoid being placed in a false 
position, that it is due to my subordinate offi- 
cers and to myself, as well as to you, to ask 
whether the construction I put upon your note 
is that you design. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

L. Poix, Lt.-Gen’l Commanding. 
GEN’'L BraGG, 
Commanding Army Tennessee. 

“Copy.” TULLAHOMA, TENN., January 30, 1863. 

General: I hasten to reply to your note of 
this morning, so as to place you beyond all 
doubt in regard to the construction of mine of 
the 11th inst. To my mind that circular con- 
tained but one point of inquiry, and it certainly 
was intended to contain but one. And that 
was to ask of my corps and division com- 
manders to commit to writing what had trans- 
pired between us in regard to the retreat from 
Murfreesboro. I believed it to have been 
grossly and intentionally misrepresented—not 
by any of them—for my injury. It was never 
intended by me that this should go further 
than the parties to whom it was addressed, and 
its only object was to relieve my mind of all 
doubts, while I secured in a form to be pre- 
served the means of defense in the future, 
when discussion might be proper. The para- 
graph relating to my supersedure was only an 


expression of the feeling with which I should 
receive your replies, should they prove I had 
been misled in my construction of your opin- 
ions and advice. 

I am, General, very respectfully, etc., 


Braxton Braaa, Gen’l Commanding. 


Lt.-GEN’L POLK. 


“Cony.” TULLAHOMA, TENN., January 30, 1863. 

General: I am in receipt of yours of the 
30th inst. in reply to mine of the same date. 
In it you say you designed your circular should 
contain but ove point of inquiry, and that was 
whether your corps and division commanders 
would give you for future reference a state- 
ment of what transpired between us in regard 
to the retreat from Murfreesboro. I have, 
therefore, now to say that the opinions and 
counsel which I gave you on that subject prior 
to the retreat are those that are embodied in 
my indorsement of the note of my division 
commanders, Generals Cheatham and Withers, 
of the 3d of January, which are in your pos- 
session; and I have to add that they were de- 
liberately considered, and are such as I would 
give again under the same circumstances. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) L. Potx, Li.-Gen’l Commanding. 


GEN’L B. BRaGG, Ete. 


OUR FOLK. 


S in a work of this kind, purporting to 
be truth, the interest must depend very 
much on the credibility of the witness and 
her opportunity for knowing that whereof she 
testifies, I will, with the belief that I shall 
ever remain incognito, and consequently feel 
no good or bad effects from these pages, write 
with perfect freedom of ourselves—the manor- 
ial Seigneur and I—and of the people whose 
simple annals I record, “extenuating naught, 
nor setting down aught in malice.” 

My husband and I are two of the few peo- 
ple the center and circumference of whose lives 
have been included in five miles of terra firma, 
with very occasional tangents from this circle. 
Our original stocks were widely diverse. His 
ancestors were, on both sides, Scotch-Irish. 
One family from the mountainous regions of 


Virginia, and the other from Pennsylvania— 
both Presbyterians of the old Covenanter 
stamp—and in the pioneer days of this State 
shouldered axe and rifle through the week 
ready for felling the forest or fighting the foe, 
and stacked their guns in the sanctuary Sunday 
as nonchalantly as they laid them over their 
own doors in the week. Work and hunting 
were the business of the week; cold dinner 
and catechism the order of Sunday. 

The paternal branch, from Old Virginia, had 
a stronger infusion of Irish blood than the ma- 
ternal side, I suppose; for there was in it an 
irrepressible vein of humor; and instead of 
the pulpit being filled, as one might have ex- 
pected from the training of a devout mother 
and a father zealous enough to lead a horse 
back to the old Dominion for the minister to 
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ride out, each boy flew off at a tangent from 
the religious circle and took place in the bar, 
and after on the hustings. 

On my side I was descended from a blended 
Welsh and Huguenot stock maternally; on the 
other of English claiming to have been of the 
old cavaliers; and in support of this preten- 
sion were not only strongly marked with their 
chivalry, but also with their vices. 

The ancestry of my husband had been non- 
slaveholding until their settlement in the West. 
Mine, from time immemorial, if such a period 
belongs to American history, had been on the 
other platform. But, curiously enough, when 
we married I had not even a waiting-maid, 
death having robbed me of that one last ves- 
tige of better days, while he had a large prop- 
erty of slaves with a kind, tender, conscientious 
regretfulness of the fact—too humane and in- 
dulgent to make them profitable, but valuing 
them too highly as property to release them. I, 
on the other hand, had not one doubt or scru- 
ple as to my political or religious right to hold 
them in bondage, but the weariness and trou- 
ble I knew to be inseparable from possession, 
and the burden of responsibility I had in the 
care for the welfare of their souls and bodies 
oppressed me. “ Lawful, but not expedient,” 
expressed to a shade my creed of slavery, and 
though the emancipation swept off two thirds 
of our lawful property, my song of rejoicing 
o’ermastered the anthem of the freed. 

‘We married at mature age, twenty-five and 
twenty-eight respectively. I was aware of his 
possession of considerable slave property, but 
though living in the same village I knew but 
one or two of these people, and had not thought 
much of the serious responsibility incurred by 
my marriage. 

I do not know that I ever saw them all to- 
gether but once. Upon our return from a 
short bridal trip my welcome into my hus- 
band’s home was expressed by a large recep- 
tion, as indiscriminate an assembly as ever 
congregated in an old politician’s halls, my 
husband also being fully immersed in this 
precarious and unsatisfying life. Early in the 
evening my lord elect came to me and asked 
if he could not, before the crowd of guests then 
rapidly arriving filled the house, introduce me 
to some anxious retainers who had long waited 
my appearance. He led me through to the 
back door of his mother’s room, opening on a 
long gallery. This was crowded with our folk 
of every age, sex, and size. There was great 
glistening of eyes and glittering of teeth; 


much scraping of feet and bowing and ren- 
dering of low courtesies. Many said, “ Much 
joy to you, young missus,” and many sly jokes 
were passed on the young master, and also 
considerable repressing of the juveniles, who 
would draw o’erclose to the bridal robes that 
enveloped me. I acquitted myself graciously, 
if manner expressed intentions, but I passed 
then into the penumbra of a great shadow 
which has never been entirely off of my mar- 
ried life. For several years I had an easy, 
indulged time under the “auld roof-tree” of 
my husband’s home. I have no very strong 
local attachments. The flames during the re- 
bellion wiped out that place from the face of 
the village; but in sleeping or waking dreams 
it comes to my mind as the greenest oasis 
in which I have enjoyed my most untroubled 
rest. Indulged and care-free, I passed there 
the first golden years of my wifehood. The 
kind ones under whose shelter I lingered “ sleep 
together at the foot of life’s hill,” but the mem- 
ory of both will live green in my heart forever 
as the grass that grows on their graves. 

The rapid increase of the negroes, and the 
incoming of some birdies into our nest, and 
the lands going rack-rent told us plainly that 
we ought to take this burden and care off our 
fast aging parents, and so we came to the farm 
just outside the village, where most of “our 
folk” lived and many of these little dramas 
were enacted. Some, however, belong to the 
record of the old and other homesteads. 


Biack EBEN AND His FamILy. 


Amongst the darky deputation that I men- 
tioned, as paying their respects to me on that 
bridal evening, I recognized a face that con- 
jured up at oncea scene that had faded almost 
out of my memory. In the inland towns, 
where there is such dearth of attractions and 
amusements, to attend meetings where political 
speeches are made, or to hear the pleadings in 
criminal cases, is a time-honoured and faithfully 
observed custom of the ladies. 

The face of Black Eben (so called tg distin- 
guish him from a brighter fellow servant) 
was to me the reminder of such an occasion. 

In a moment the scene flashed up vividly to 
my mind: A sultry summer afternoon; a court- 
house crowded to suffocation ; ladies composing 
the dress-circle, a very venerable and dignified 
judge, the swift-moving fingers of the clerks, 
a goodly array of our State’s best legal talent, 
and Black Eben, a criminal, the central figure 
of attraction. 
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In an evil hour, while taking his Sunday’s 
holiday in the market-house, unshaven and un- 
clean, an old and perhaps overbearing negro 
in the family connection had undertaken to 
coerce Eben into the observance of the decen- 
cies of life by forcing him home to get clean 
clothes. High words and hard actions ensued, 
and the “I tell you, Uncle Harry, if you do’nt 
let me alone and mind your own business, I'll 
shiver your soul-case,” to the horror of the 
spectators, was soon made good by a missile, 
for Eben could throw with the precision and 
force of a rifle. 

Eben had no very good character to base his 
defense upon; and certainly a personnel less 
prepossessing than his character. He was of 
rather slight figure, but of bone and sinew of 
iron; his chest was very contracted, and his 
head set forward out of it in a most ungainly 
fashion. His head was long and covered with 
thick matted wool, his expression at once sinis- 
ter and defiant. His whole figure gave you 
the idea of power and will to do evil, and re- 
minded me forcibly of the Judas in Dunlap’s 
Christ Rejected. 

The commonwealth always assigns defense 
to the poor, but Eben’s master, my father-in- 
law, had employed the best counsel in our bar, 
and in fact in the State in the defense of Eben. 
An account of that trial in other connection 
would, perhaps, be interesting, as embodying 
recollections of some of our most distinguished 
barristers, as also politicians who have since 
stood in the United States Senate for many 
years. 

Eben was acquitted, as the reader has in- 
ferred by my finding him present on the 
memorable reception to which I have referred. 

As Black Eben’s courage, industry, and mis- 
fortunes had rendered him a prime favorite 
with his old master, I had hoped, when the di- 
vision of our families should be made, and we 
should go to the country to build our nest for 
ourselves and our birdies, that this shadow of 
evil, as I considered this sable chattel, would 
not be found in our lot. 

But, considering Black Eben to be the very 
pledge of success in our new farm-life, our 
good father, with heroic generosity, made him 
a special gift, and the polite declining of this 
embarrassing favor was suppressed on my part 
by observing the expression of joy and relief 
that overspread our good mother’s face when 
the deed of gift was handed. His presence on 
the place had been to her a perpetual incubus. 

I left my husband to frame the acceptance ; 


I mutely concluding, as we were the sole heirs 
of all the goods of that house, it was just we 
should take of the troubles also; for, be it 
known, Black Eben was the evil eye of that 
household, considered the machinator and ex- 
ecutioner of all the troubles that took shape 
and force about us. A row in the quarter, a 
riot in the kitchen, a raid on the larder or hen- 
house, was always laid at Eben’s door. 

To take this spirit of evil to our new home 
was not a cheerful prospect, and I did it with 
reluctance. However, I soon learned that dis- 
tance lends dread as well as enchantment to 
the view. I was not in any way made espe- 
cially conscious of Eben’s presence around me, 
had no more tangible trouble from Black 
Eben than any other of the wild set being 
gradually brought into steady habits. 

For the term of my husband’s parents’ lives, 
he visited them every day. For some months 
after we came to house-keeping, duly as Satur- 
day evening came, the glittering family car- 
riage and its span of handsome, steady horses, 
beught on oceasion of our marriage, was sent 
out to carry us hume, as we ever called it, to 
stay until Sabbath evening. This did not suit 
my ideas of a well-managed home; but I felt 
much sympathy with the breaking of my hus- 
band’s home ties, and enjoyed the genial at- 
mosphere of the old castle (as we used to call 
it) myself. The hearty welcome, “the free- 
dom of the house,” to us, and unlimited devo- 
tion of every living soul to my little ones was 
indeed inviting. 

But as summer came, and the chickens were 
chirping around, and the currants and rasp- 
berries were glowing like rubies in the leaves, 
I became very reluctant to leaving weekly our 
little home to trespassers, and I had especial 
misgivings of the havoc Eben would make 
among my chickens. 

It is curious what value we women set on 
our little belongings, such as poultry, etc. In 
feeling, the loss of a horse does not compare 
with the loss of a coop of Dorkings. Upon 
reflection I decided to see if confidence might 
not prove the key to Black Eben’s character. 
So calling him to the door, just ere starting on 
our Saturday evening pilgrimage, I said: 

“Eben, we are not weaned from the old 
home yet, you see, and, like bad birds, keep 
going home to roost.” 

“ Best place to go I knows of,” said Eben, 
gruffly. 

I winced at this comparison with my little 
new-made Paradise, but went on to say, “This 
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place is so near town, and so many stragglers 
are tramping around of Saturday nights and 
Sundays, I wish you would just take charge of 
it, you’re a good hand with chickens; and notice 
my garden sometimes.” He grunted assent. 

We found on our return things intact and 
Eben at his post. I was ever an early riser. 
The next morning I heard the creak of the 
cautiously-opened kitchen door and a subdued 
rustle among my poultry. Eben had a pan of 
seed and a bucket of water. He filled the 
troughs, then deftly threw a handful of scraps 
into each coop and strewed the rest of the pan’s 
contents close around him, and the chickens 
eagerly crowded about his feet. He stooped; I 
quivered with fear. He passed his hand gently 
down the back of a crested beauty, as one 
would caress a cat or dog, then shambled off 
to the stables. 

Lever after addressed Eben as my foreman, 
my dependence, my night picket. He repaid 
my confidence with proud fidelity, but his term 
of service was not to be for long. 

One evening as I was returning “late in the 
gloaming” the avenue gate was flung madly 
open, and straining up the hill came a figure 
to paint which would immortalize any artist 
—a half-grown lad on a wiry, woolly, scarce 
bridle-wise colt, tail and mane and his own 
loose garments floating wildly back. His 
knees were pressed into the panting young 
thing’s sides, and himself bent eagerly forward 
as though he would fain outstrip the horse. 
He pulled up beside the carriage with a sud- 
denness that almost brought the animal on its 
haunches and exclaimed: 

“Miss Em, Uncle Black Eben’s gone and 
come in from the woods and’s a dyin’—I’se 
gwyne for the doctor, but it’s no use—” 

“ Be quick,” said I; and the doctor rode rap- 
idly by to the quarter before I quieted my 
wailing baby. 

The doctor and my husband came promptly 
to the ring of the supper-bell and reported 
Eben’s a sudden and violent attack of pleurisy, 
but not dangerous. My husband took the doc- 
tor’s prescription and medicine and had them 
faithfully administered, detailing for his nurse, 
George, a kindly, faithful, sensible person whose 
services were always required on such occa- 
sions; and our selection and training have been 
indorsed by the Government, George having 
spent his whole term of service during the late 
war in the hospitals as nurse; one of the many, 
too, whose pay has stopped somehow between 
the War Department and his pocket. 


The provisioning of the sick was my duty. 
And after real sick victuals, gruels, and teas 
were dispensed with, to be fed from the 
white folks’ table was esteemed a great privi- 
lege, and I judged from Eben’s demands he 
was doing well. 

One morning my husband came whistling 
from his daily visit to the cabin and said, 
“ Eben is about off the sick list; George can now 
be released, but his wife had better stay with 
him fora while yet, to keep him from going 
out foolishly.” 

He, my husband, had not reached the stile 
that led from our lawn to the village when 
Obie, Eben’s little stepson, almost fell into 
my presence, gurgling between haste and 
fright: 

“Miss Em, Daddy Black Eben’s dying now; 
mammy says please come quick.” 

Unheeding frozen ground or dainty slippers 
I sped to the quarter, and pausing for breath 
one moment at the door took in at a single 
glance the whole scene. The room was good 
and had rough but comfortable furniture, but 
had that dreary, cheerless look that an uncar- 
peted room always wears to those used to the 
ordinary comforts of life. The door was open, 
but a log heap burned in the wide fire-place and 
Eben sat before it, his head protruding from his 
open bosom, showing the wretched, bony con- 
formation in plain relief against a clean, white 
cotton shirt. His chest heaved and fell tumult- 
uously, and I thought I heard the death rattle 
in his throat. But most striking of all was 
that from every inch of the exposed surface of 
his body and from the thick, fresh combed 
hair a vapor rose palpably as from a horse 
reeking from a sleigh drive. 

“Miss Em,” he said, in almost a shriek, 


“he’s come for me, and he'll drag me right _ 


down to hell with him!” 

“ Who’s come for you?” I said softly. 

“Miss Em,” he said, looking at me curi- 
ously as though he thought I trifled with him, 
“did none of ’em ever tell you how he hants 
me day and night, and mocks me and grabs at 
me.” 

I learned after that that he had always be- 
lieved his murdered comrade had pursued him 
as an invisible avenger ever since his death; 
but I thought the man’s mind was wandering 
painfully then. I took a blanket from the bed 
and threw it over him, had hot bricks put to 
his feet, and gave him hot toddy. He sat up 
resolutely and could not be persuaded tv lie 
down. 
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“You are sweating dreadfully, Eben; you 
must have had a chill,” I said. “You are 
not dying.” But sad misgivings urged me 
to say, “ But if your time has come; you, who 
are so brave, you are not afraid to die?” 

“I’m afraid of no man on earth, Miss Em; 
but I am afraid of God and the devil.” 

“The devil has no power, and God is very 
merciful,” I interposed. 

I trust that the keen sense of remorse that 
shot through my breast that hcur may never 
lacerate your hearts, my readers. 

From the time I could read myself to that 
hour I had taught negroes, all that would learn 
of me, of the women and children kind; but 
men had been pariahs to me, and while I had 
steadfastly striven to humanize Eben I had 
never made one effort to Christianize him. 

1 sat opposite him now, my teeth almost 
chattering with horror, as with dreadful haste 
I strove to show him the way of life. But the 
poor wretch seemed to realize the truth—it was 
too late to learn with his mind—and he cried 
out passionately : 

“Pray for me, Miss Em; I have been so 
awful wicked. I have murdered; I have 
dared God; I have brought all my children 
into the world inshame. O! pray for me, Miss 
Em.” 

I sank on my knees; I had never before 
lifted my voice audibly to God before man, but 
I prayed then; oh, how fervently none but the 
soul smitten with a deep sense of sin and neg- 
lected duty can tell! 

“ Pray yourself, Eben; God says he will hear 
and give to all who ask and believe.” 

He tried, and his words were eloquent with 
fear and zeal to escape the eternal burnings. 
Once he said, 

“O God, you are good and great and high 
up. I am a poor, miserable nigger; do not 
despise me, but reach down your strong arms 
and lift up my sinful soul to Heaven.” 

The doctor now came, and I left him with 
many helps to vainly try his skill. When he 
relinquished I went back to the cabin. A 
crowd of the people had gathered in, his 
wife sat by, wailing, and his little ones were 
looking round vaguely, unwitting of what was 
going on. He opened his eyes when I spoke, 
louvked up in an exhausted, piteous way and 
whispered, “Most gone, Miss Em; pray for 
me while breath’s in my body.” 

I returned to the house. That night I knew 
the tree had fallen as it must lie, for I heard 
the cautious steps of my old nurse when she 


arose to give out the burial clothes I had put 
out in the room where she slept. 

Whether the fearful soul was shrived before 
it left its mortal tenement, God only knows. 
The next day the body was laid in the potter’s 
field, kept for such uses then, in the village 
near by. 

Field work was required but by few slave 
owners of women in our section. Our practice 
was to hunt a home where there were no other 
negroes and place a woman and her young 
children in it, hire free, and often clothing 
some of them and paying doctor bills for all. 
Usually they had very comfortable and abund- 
ant living on these terms, and the mother could 
raise them with whatever good principles and 
habits she chose. Julie had been thus dis- 
posed of near by, but at Christmas came home. 
She had four children. Obie, a mulatto, the 
fruit of indiscretion while traveling as nurse 
in the family of a dentist, was first born, but 
of whom we will in this story speak last. He 
was living at home when she came, as kind of 
playmate to my children and little errand boy. 
Eben’s children were Rachel, Milly, and Ben. 
The birth of the last had been announced to 
me in this wise by Black Eben: 

“ Well, I’m late coming home this morning, 
but I give ole master a namesake before I 
come. Thought I’d name my nigger fur him, 
if nobody else thought ‘nuff uv him to do the 
like.” 

I understood the slur. My boy, but a few 
weeks old, had been called for my father, and it 
had been received by very general dissatisfac- 
tion in the quarters. Our fathers—my hus- 
band’s and mine—had been fellow barristers 
and friends, despite their everlasting “vs.” at 
the bar and opposed candidacy for the Senate 
during the most bitter political struggle Ken- 
tucky ever knew, the late unpleasantness not 
excepted. My father-in-law, the survivor, 
would have his friend and compatriot’s name 
revived, and “we called him John.” This 
Black Eben was resenting. His boy inherited 
his evil temper. But I anticipate, and take up 
the thread of my narrative. 

Julie came home at Christmas and I in- 
stalled her as washwoman and milker of my 
little cow-pen. She was at first an unmitigated 
trouble. Indulgent to her children, quarrel- 
some with her fellows, conceited and egotisti- 
cal, I was almost in despair until I found pride 
was her weakness, and praise the motive power 
wherewith to propel her. 

I lavished my power profusely, and had my 
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reward. She washed wretchedly. Isaid, “Julie, 
you have so little to do, and no husband to 
help you, that I am willing for you to take a 
family’s washing and make some money for 
yourself; but mind, none but letter A No. 1 
washing must go off this place.” 

I knew she was too proud to take any other 
to strangers, and mine could not be slighted 
going through the process with her washing. 
She was mortified by the insinuation; but my 
own and the little family’s clothes were irre- 
proachable thenceforward. She ran my picked 
cows down to a quart of milk a day each. 

“Andy,” I said to a guod-natured, half-grown 
boy that lounged around loose, “Can you 
milk?” I'‘knew he could. “Bring my cows 
back to their milk and I will give you a nice 
Christmas gift.” 

“In two weeks I was getting sixteen gallons 
aday. Julie resumed sole charge of the milk- 
ing, and a better milker never set pail under a 
cow. Plying my moving principle freely, in 
the course of a couple of years I had a valu- 
able, well-trained worker in Julie. She was 
of kind heart and pleasant manners; but it 
was my nature to have children and servants 
do right because it was right, and despised my- 
self and wearied of keeping up this fictitious 
power. About this time, as I was counting in 
the wash and paying the usual compliments 
and thanks, Julia said: 

“S’pose I was to drop off the hooks; who'd 
wash for you then?” 

“T have many women, but few good washers. 
I should miss you very much.” 

“ Why don’t you set some of these idle young 
gals round here to wash with me, and when 
I’ve learned ’em, let me be hired instead of 
pestering round you with my gang of little 
niggers?” 

Most of the race use the term nigger very 
freely themselves, but it is a mortal affront to 
have it applied to them by the whites. 

“Why, you are giving good satisfaction at 
home,” I said. “The girls bring better hire, 
and I do not think I could get even a comfort- 
able home for you and the children.” 

“Oh! oh! there’s Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. 
Brown,” and she enumerated a host of good 
names, “who are allers arter me; sides I didn’t 
expect to take no child but Ben——.” 

“What!” I exclaimed with unbounded aston- 
ishment, “leave your children to scuffle with 
the pigs in the lot?” 

“Oh, no! I was down at Mrs. Fallon’s t’other 
day, where I lived when Eben died, and she 


just wouldn’t let Milly come home. She said 
she hadn't a cricket on the harth to keep her 
company; and she wanted her to light her pipe 
and gather eggs and the like, and I need never 
cum fur her agin’ till you sent me.” 

“ But Milly is only one; there are two more.” 

“Yes’m; but Mrs. Fallon’s daughter has a 
baby, and she wants Rachel to ’tend to that; 
and I'll take little Ben with me.” 

The last intention was a glorious proposal 
to me, for said little Ben was the sole inheritor 
of his father’s whole stock in trade of evil; and 
though but four years old, kept the quarter in a 
ferment, especially with that precocious, pecu- 
liar gift of throwing stones. 

I looked on the woman with amazement, 
and said, dryly, “Julie, you’re a considerable 
manager, but where would you settle your- 
self?” 

“Oh! Mrs. Clifton (the lady she washed for 
on her own account) says I’m the only person 
she could put up with in her kitchen; she’s a 
delikit person herself, and needs help—she’d 
give splendid wages for me.” 

The fact was, there was pretty considerable 
leaven of emancipation in the hearts of the 
white race in the Border States. In our case, 
we had moved to the country chiefly from 
motives of humanity to our slaves, to care for 
the old and delicate, and keep mothers and 
their little children together. I was piqued by 
Julie’s proposition, and she saw it and said: 

“Law, Miss Em, I could live with you and 
Mars Willie forever. But I do despise nig- 
gers; I don’t care how much you try, you can’t 
keep things straight, and they are always jaw- 
ing and meddling in your mix. 

“No, mistiss, keep the women at home what’s 
got no children, and let us with chil’n go in 
families where there’s no niggers. Only you 
clothe us. We don’t ginerly fare so well about 
close, but we has fire and plenty to eat, and 
there’s nobody to quarrel with us.” 

There was much sound sense in this talk, all 
very humbly delivered, and I answered: 

“Make Pheebe a good washer, and I’ll see 
about it; but, Julie, how can you bear to be 
parted from your children?” 

“ Lor’, Miss Em, don’t white folks send their 
children off to school; they learn books, but 
mine’s got to learn to work.” 

I knew there was something hid under this 
palaver. It was well developed before Christ- 
mas. The spirit of widowhood was working 
strongly in Julie, and she wanted to be care- 
free and in town of evenings. 
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She went on to make these arrangements 
~ with my sanction, and at Christmas Julie went, 
and never lived at home again during slavery. 
She came all holidays in high cheer, and two 
or three times she came to stay a while on very, 
very sad occasions. She went out as a pre- 
mium servant, and kept her position until the 
emancipation. She never changed her home 
except under protest from both ourselves and 
her employers, but it was a strange fact that a 
passion for novelty and change, even to homes, 
was inherent to the race, and Christmas it was 
always both annoying and amusing to see the 
coquetry Julie practiced between the families 
she had lived with and promised to return to 
again. About five years after she left, I said 
to her: 

“T think I shall bring Rachel home; she’s a 
very nice looking girl, and I hope there is 
enough of you in her to make her useful.” 

Mrs. Fallon heard this, and came with such 
urgent remonstrance and such liberal offers of 
hire, that I consented she should remain with 
her. But when fall came on Mrs. Fallon 
brought her home, saying: 

“Mrs. D——, let me leave Rachel with you 
a spell; the child is not well like; she’s got a 
mighty appetite, but she’s stupid and weak, 
and groans so when she’s asleep. It’s just awful 
to hear her.” 

I bade the child come to me. Her palms were 
white, her mesenteric region hard and swollen, 
and back of her ears there was that boniness 
that indicates cachexia as clearly as a cough. 

“T think you had better leave her, Mrs. 
Fallon.” 

“But you'll let me have her again when 
she’s well?” 

“ When she’s well,” I responded. 

I consulted our family physician, but symp- 
toms of speedy decline were so rapidly devel- 
oped that I went to Julie’s employer and 
arranged she should come home to her child, 
my cook taking her place. I thought then 
Julie could give me some help in the kitchen, 
and I would get along. But Rachel sickened 
so speedily that I gave mother and child up to 
each other, put my nurse in the kitchen, leav- 
ing my own child to its chances for care from 
me, with all my great burden of farm and 
house work. And here I record the bitterest 
passage of a life that has been monotonous to 
the looker on, but teeming inwardly with tem- 
pestuous trials; sunny in the main, like a fair 
lawn, but often blotched with the shadows of 
oversweeping storms. 

Vor. I.—19. 


My boy was a precocious child of not twelve 
months, walking, lisping; a household pet and 
pleasure. Accustomed to the most tender care, 
he contracted in his neglect a cold, which at 
first did not alarm me, and we would all join 
in the laugh he would raise over his coughing 
and sneezing. 

Worried with so many unusual labors, I re- 
member once, when he clung crying to my 
skirts, I took him up, but sat down with im- 
patience, feeling that even this little one might 
comprehend my trouble. He looked up smil- 
ingly and tearfully in my face; my heart smote 
me and I clasped him passionately to my 
breast, with the wild thought, God had seen my 
impatience and might take my lent treasure 
from me. He ran about a few days, seemed 
feverish, and developed whooping-cough. The 
doctor laughed at my fears, but they would 
not be quelled, and, turning my steps within 
my chamber, I closed my door against all out- 
ward cares and kept night and day the cease- 
less vigils of a mother’s love’ Pneumonia 
supervened; and one starless night, while all 
others rested, the little one raised up, and, clasp- 
ing my neck, murmured, “ Mamma, mamma,” 
and kissing me, slept again sweetly. When 
the dawn came, I laid him in his cradle while 
I penned a note to a sister who had striven to 
divide my labor of love with me. As TI laid 
him on his pillow a fearful spasm convulsed 
his little frame. That night I laid him out of 
my warm bosom aguin into his little cradle, in 
his waxen beauty, white-robed for the grave. 
Now I never wander around my garden and 
see the little graves (for two sleep side by 
side) in the glossy myrtle leaves, that the 
spirits of those little ones do not seem to say, 
“Walk worthily, thou art the mother of angels.” 
Never do I see that little grave that the his- 
tory of Julie and her children does not rise 
vividly before me. And though I feel one 
little life was laid thus on the altar of duty, as 
I gave up my good nurse that Julie might 
cherish her child, never in the bitterest hour 
of my bereavement did I repent it. I do not 
now. Hers was the privilege of motherhood, 
all the more sacred in my eyes, because I held 
the grant of the privilege in my own hand. 

Soon after this little funeral in the house, 
one night a tap on my window aroused me. 
I knew the meaning of the summons and hast- 
ily obeyed. Poor Rachel's spirit was ebbing 
away, and ere morning light, I trust, opened 
her eyes in the light of the better land. 

The little sable maiden had been of humble 
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and teachable spirit, and I know not much was 
required where little was given. 

The next year duplicated Julie’s troubles. 
Milly came home at Christmas, looking so 
ashy and thin that I thought I detected the 


seed of the destroyer and decided to keep her | 


at home, though she yearned to go back to her 
little nursling. 

To see if the germ could not be destroyed 
in embryo, I gave her in charge to my nurse, 
a kind, cheerful person, on whose gravestone 
should be written, “She hath done what she 
could.” And she at least made the child’s path 
thornless adown the dark valley into which 
she was surely passing. She was a curious 
little creature, gliding about the house like a 
shadow, and saying such dry, funny things 
about her past life and present surroundings. 

“Do you hear Milly, Miss Em?” nurse would 
call out, and then laugh until the tears rolled 
down her face. Milly would laugh too. 

Milly now stayed chiefly in the room always 
used for a hospital for those who came home 
sick that belonged to the families on the place. 
She had ceased to bring her plate to me for her 
meals. It was blackberry season, and, taking 
a plate of pie in my hand, I called to her 
mother who had been brought home to nurse 
her: 

“TI will give Millie her dinner, Julie, while 
you eat yours.” 

She went out, and I held the plate for the 
child as she sat on the bedside. 

“This is good pie, Miss Em,” and she began 
to devour it with the ravenous appetite that 
always belongs to cachexia. Suddenly she 
dropped her spoon, and, falling back on her 
pillow, was dead before my startling cry 
brought her mother to her bedside. 

And now long years elapsed without any 
change in Julie’s condition, save that her afflic- 
tions had changed her from a dissipated widow 
into a staid, fervent Methodist. Ben had be- 
come so unmanageable and troublesome to his 
mother that, long before money-hire was ex- 
pected, she had with our consent transferred 
his temporary allegiance to an honest, good 
pair of people, who wanted a pipe-lighter and 
chip-picker, etc. Here he turned his surplus 
energy into work and really became a good 
farm hand, so great a favorite that the “old 
folks” wanted to buy him. About two years 
previous to the war I brought him home, and 
remembering how bringing his father, Black 
Eben, near to us had civilized him, Ben was 
incorporated into what was called my forces. 


That included the women, children, and a man 
to whom my will was law. 

As a dairyman, Ben proved very competent 
in the home department, but to the delivery of 
milk and collection of accounts he was utterly 
untrustworthy. In the garden he would com- 
mit all sorts of willful blunders, plowing up 
borders, cutting up flowers, and breaking crocks 
wholesale. 

In the book line he learned rapidly, and was 
reading well and was quite proficient in his 
catechism. But presently 


“Wild war's deadly blast was blown,” 


and soon social and domestic life was dread- 
fully demoralized. There was no rebellion; no 
insurrectionary spirit; but a general paralysis 
of labor, and our house struggled along like a 
ship foundering in a heavy gale—all hands at 
the pump, still, still filling and sinking slowly 
but surely. 

About this time we were offered one thou- 
sand dollars per capita by a sanguine Missis- 
sippian for all our slaves, but my husband re- 
volted as much at the thought of a sale as he 
had in the palmiest days of peace. He said 
Providence should decide the issue for him, 
and though it swept two thirds of our estate, 
I have never yet heard him lament these peo- 
ple’s freedom. 

About this time a continuous stampede of 
the darkies was made for the camps. I arose 
every morning hoping Ben’s patriotism had 
risen high enough for a departure, if not for 
an enlistment; but, though the good that went 
in seeming contentment at night to their cabins 
were gone in the morning, Ben, the great 
burly, black Hercules, stayed on, the model of 
fidelity to the place. He commenced a pretty 
free-carriage about this time, robbing and 
thieving in the most shameless manner. For 
myself I had gravely determined, so long as 
slavery endured, the lines between the races 
should be indelible, and their relative condi- 
tions unaltered. I called Ben to my presence 
and declared this my intention to him emphat- 
ically. I told him there was no escape from 
this. There was the gate and there would be 
no pursuit. That he could find a recruiting 
office in the village and no prevention from 
taking its benefit; but so long as he remained 
on the place things should be done in my way 
and time. 

He eyed me askance; I pointed to the door, 
but said, “Go, and xemember IT am in earnest.” 

There was never a time the stronger will did 
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not rule. Henceforth Ben yielded to me indi- 
vidually a superficial obedience, but annoyed 
me in a thousand nameless, underground ways. 
Presently the Government called for hands to 
work on the roads, and I forgave the ruin 
wrought on our crops by the sudden removal of 
the tillers of the soil, because it removed this 
incubus from our homestead. I fitted up our 
hands with clothing, bedding, and all in the 
most comfortable and substantial manner, do- 
ing Ben full justice; and my husband took 
them to the rendezvous himself, thus stretch- 
ing out his hand of care over them to the last. 

But I have forgotten to tell that Ben and 
Obie, his older brother, had concluded before 
their departure to consummate their marriages; 
and, agreeably to a long-standing promise to 
Obie for good conduct in general, and as dairy- 
man in particular, I gave them an uproarous 
wedding, where music and mirth prevailed 
until the sleepers of the cabin shook with the 
emphasis of the dancer’s steps. But with win- 
ter my black shadow returned. Obie walked 
into traces like an old stage-horse at its station. 
Ben was totally demoralized. He lingered in 
the village and lounged about home in‘ the 
most insolent manner. I shall never forget 
one evening; we were sitting in the twilight 
when he stalked in, and, without lifting his hat, 
stood before us. 

These little ceremonies were always observed 
as tokens of the recognized position of the 
parties. My husband sat with his slippered 
feet on the fender and his hands clasped on his 
head. He spoke very blandly to Ben, asked 
him of his welfare, and when the work on the 
road would be resumed. The boy answered 
they were going to work next month, but that 
didn’t make any difference about him; he was 
going to Camp Nelson. This was equivalent 
to a declaration of independence, and was ob- 
viously said from sheer insolence, a feeler to 
see how it would be borne. I looked up 
quickly at my liege lord. I knew he was of 
the long-suffering and full-of-patience kind, 
but decidedly, when roused, of the Roderick 
Dhu stamp that 


“ Would right a wrong where’er 'twas given, 
If it were in the court of Heaven,”’ 


and it did seem to my quick nature, that, con- 
sidering the relative position of the parties, 
Ben had passed the limits of endurance. But 
his master did not move a muscle; there was 
not a gleam from his eyes that could so blaze 
with excitement. I said, when Ben went out, 


“Tam glad you did, but I can not see how you 
bore that boy’s insolence.” 

“He is not going to the camp, my dear.” 

“T wish he would,” I said with energy. 

“He is going down yonder before long,” he 
said, waving his hand toward a grave-yard we 
had made in the corner of the meadow, that 
already had many tenants. 

“What makes you think so?” I said, in 
trouble new, for poor, often-smitten Julie rose 
right up in my mind. 

“His bright eyes, white palms, and quick 
breathing.” 

“The very next day Ben came to the kitchen 
and asked me for medicine. I sent him to the 
doctor, and when he brought me the medicines 
I administered them faithfully. But a deep- 
seated cold, with chills and fevers and heavy 
night sweats soon confined him to his room, 
and his swollen feet prevented him from walk- 
ing much; but he would creep up to the 
kitchen, panting and blowing, and Leg me “just 
to make up something that would give him 
breath; I could if I would.” 

Soon he came no more. I sent him an old 
dressing gown and arm-chair, and in these he 
planted himself in the cabin door with that 
desperate determination the sick some times 
have to ward off death by keeping out of bed. 

Remembering my remorse when his father 
died, I visited him frequently to impress on him 
the full invitation of the Gospel and its conso- 
lation and rewards for those who accepted it. 
He was not ignorant, for I have always taught 
the children of his race wherever has been my 
abiding place. He listened to me with surly 
civility, as he knew I held his daily comforts 
in my hands; but those he dared to refuse he 
scouted from his presence, and thus greatly 
grieved the religious portion of the family by 
refusing the prayers and songs of the brethren 
of his mother’s church who visited him. Be- 
lieving he would not die while he sat up, he 
could at any time be seen sitting in the door 
where the sun could shine and the air breathe 
on him. 

His mother’s home then was just across the 
meadow from us. I went to make the usual ar- 
rangement for her to come home to her child. 
The neighbor readily agreed-to the exchange I 
proposed; but Ben was so cross and turbulent 
that she dreaded to come, and deferred it from 
day to day until it was too late. He was well 
nursed, however, in spite of his crabbed ways, 
but he had so exhausted the patience of his at- 
tendants that it was said a little girl, who had 
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spent much time in fanning and keeping flies 
from him, stepped up after he was dead and 
made a near pass to his face with her open 
palm and said, “I'd like to pay back one of 
the heap o’ licks he hit me.” 

Agreeably to the custom of those days I 
went down to the cabin to his funeral, and saw 
his wife pass me in the procession in a garment 
stolen by him, doubtless, from our clothes line, 
and one of my handsomest pair of blankets 
visibly comforted his bed. 

My husband had not gone to the funeral, 
and when the procession passed out of the 
yard, he looked out and said: 

“TI never regretted a negro’s death as a 
piece of property; but I believe I never saw 
one go to the grave before without some feel- 
ing of sorrow. But in this case, except a sym- 
pathy for poor Julie, I have none. I would 
not recall that boy to life if I could by laying 
my hand upon him, he was so utterly evil.” 

And now Julie had no child left but Obie. 
He had been with us for twenty years in vari- 
ous capacities. First, to play with baby No. 1 
while nurse tended No. 2. In this place he 
was invaluable, both from good disposition and 
antic ways. He was a whole circus himself— 
standing on his head, walking on his hands, 
doing every imitable trick, making every 
sound, and singing all the songs that every 
traveling show brought along. The children 
were very much attached to him, and on one 
oceasion, when his application for Sunday shoes 
was not promptly responded to, one of the 
little misses gathered up her cherished flock 
of bantams and sent them to market to meet 
this want. 

“Aye, aye,” he often says now; “She always 
wus the flower of the flock. Tse turned over 
her little willow wagon many a time, but I 
never hurted her purpose in my life.” 

Obie passed up through every grade of house 
service to the place of milkman and gardener, 
the post of honor and profit in the place. 
Once he had a dreadful spell of fever; the only 
time it ever prevailed on our place. We had 
several cases in the house and quarters at once. 
One night we were summoned to see two that 
they said were dying. I do not think I ever 
felt more sadly than when I stood by Obie’s 
bedside. He was almost a giant. So young 
and stout and full of life that it seemed terrible 
to me to see him die; and when I thought how 
little, after all, his twenty-five years of life had 
yielded of good to me or him, I cared not a 
cent that the bfiying of the trumpet in the 


distance sounded even now an onset for the 
release of both master and servant. I tried to 
rouse the lad many ways, at last said, sharply: 

“Obie, Obie, the cows are waiting; aren’t 
you going to milk?” 

He opened his eyes slowly, feebly shook his 
head, and murmured: 

“No more, no more, Miss Em.” 

The doctor came, and by this time the case 
had developed into apparently thorough par- 
alysis. 

We had no deaths from this season’s dread- 
ful visitation, and to my surprise Obie lingered 
on. We all considered him laid on the shelf 
as useless for life, but he would beg the men 
piteously to take him with them, and would 
limp around and hack on a log all day long, 
and in a year he was quite himself again. His 
right hand has not full power, he halts a little 
in his gait, and his mind seems to have re- 
verted to a kind of childish simplicity. Some- 
how I always think of him in reading of 
Dickens’s poor Jue and Smike and Barnaby 
Rudge —true, gentle, simple, with flashes of 
intellect withal that startle you. 

The war, with its incitements and excite- 
ments seemed to have no effect upon Obie, 
though plied with all manner of influences, 
persuasion, ridicule, and remonstrance. Mean- 
while he had greatly recommended himself to 
our good will. 

While the battle of Perryville was raging, 
nearly every house in the circumference of 
twenty miles was put in hospital order, and 
every woman was busy preparing lint and 
bandages. By strange caprice, many at first 
were refused the care of the Confederate 
wounded; then, after a while it was determined 
to distribute the wounded rebels in burdensome 
numbers to punish the sympathizers. Kind 
vengeance gratefully received, for the wounded 
were nursed as brothers, and the hospitals sup- 
plied without stint for months, some of the poor 
fellows remaining where they were placed for 
several years. Ten were assigned us, but only 
five were ever really sent. When the ambu- 
lances came with their wretched burdens, all 
of the two or three men who had remained to 
annoy us during the war put out to the village 
in hot haste to shirk helping them out of the 
ambulances, all save Obie. And the women, 
to their honor be it recorded, tended these 
wounded men like Sisters of Mercy. We had 
expected to devote to them our usual nurse, 
but my husband, indignant at the inhumane 
stampede, said: 
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“Obie, your heart is in the right place; you 
will nurse these poor fellows?” 

“Tl do it right, master,” he answered, and he 
did do it right. He waited on them as gentle- 
men, night and day, dressed their wounds like 
the surgeons, and played out admirably the 
whole character of the Good Samaritan. One 
poor fellow, a handsome young Mississippian, 
who laid down so thankfully in his fresh clothes 
and clean bed the first night of his coming, was 
found sleeping the sleep of death the next 
morning. Two splendid young Tennesseeans 
were of our wounded, and were ready for ex- 
change in about six weeks; but they took their 
final discharge soon after on Lookout Moun- 
tain. The other two, a brave “soldier of the 
legion,” and a poor Frenchman who had been 
assigned me because he could make himself 
understood by me, lingered with us many 
months, and Obie, in spite of his race aversion 
to “poor white folk,” waited on these common- 
ers with their horrible wounds as reverently as 
he had on the young Southern bloods. At last 
an officer came for them, and answered to our 
urgent remonstrance against moving them in 
their painful condition : 

“My orders are to take them, and I'll take 
them, arms or no arms, legs or no legs, dead or 
alive.” : 

Tears rolled down Obie’s face, and he said: 

“Oh, Miss Em, don’t let ’em go; I love them 
men like brethers.” 

The young men who had received supplies 
and money from home remunerated him hand- 
somely, the two poor ones with their gratitude, 
and I used often to say, I trusted the much 
bread Obie had cast on the waters would come 
back to him as he went through the war; for 
he did go to the war at last. He had married 
a wife. One evening when he went to her, he 
found she had gone to the camp and he fol- 
lowed with reluctance. His mother used to 
always bring me his letters; sometimes from 
Virginia, then from Tennessee, and again from 
the far South. Through perils by land and 
water he dragged himself on faithfully, and 
when 

“Wild war's deadly blast was blown 
And gentle peace returning,” 
every one seemed to come home but Obie; he 
was of those retained in service and kept on 
the Texas border so long. Though not super- 
stitious, like Pilate’s wife, I was troubled about 
him in a dream. I went down into a dark 
valley hedged in by precipitous, gloomy cliffs, 
to whose height I could not lift my eyes. My 


soul sank within me, for I did not realize 
whether it was some fearful passage of life or 
whether I was passing through the valley and 
shadow of death. But the stream to which I 
came flowed clear over its pebbly bed, flecked 
with sunshine, and Obie called out cheerily, as 
he toiled up the other side: 

“Come on, Miss Em. See, it’s not deep, and 
I’m going before ye.” 

It was not death, nor yet all a dream; he has 
gone on before, lo! these many years, making 
the rough places as smooth for me as unflinch- 
ing will, willing feet, and strong hands could 
do. And is it not strange that while I copy 
these pages, written about him near a score 
of years ago, he has come in in true Methodist 
fervor to tell me he has sought and found a 
Merciful Savior. Poor fellow! I have never 
before seen his great frame shaken and his face 
convulsed with excitement. But he has only 
needed the right motive to sanctify his blame- 
less life. For, do you see, a good negro, accus- 
tomed to self control and subordination from 
childhood, has not that hardest lesson which 
the white disciple must learn when he takes 
up the Cross, viz., total self-abnegation. 

But to revert to my story. In time Obie got 
his discharge, returned to our village, and came 
out, peering in at the door in a shy, startled 
way, as some wild thing would approach a civ- 
ilized settlement. Just then his old place was 
filled, and his wife, being a delicate woman 
and a seamstress, preferred remaining in town. 
They have a comfortable house, and I some- 
times see him about the street in his Sunday 
suit, but oftener, grimed with dust and lime, 
about the new buildings going up to replace 
the destruction of the war. 

His mother remained with us to the sunset 
of the last hour of slavery, and seemed dazed 
with the announcement of her freedom. She 
coquetted with her various old employers for a 
while about living with them, then went to 
keep house for a nephew heavily incumbered 
with children, whose wife did him the dis-serv- 
ice to die just as the heavy responsibility of 
caring for his household came upon him. I 
have constituted her a member of a benevolent 
society and expect to keep my eye upon her, 
but at present she is self-sustaining. 

Many years have elapsed since the foregoing 
was written. Soon after Obie’s return, the in- 
cumbent of his old post died, and he was duly 
installed as successor. He is a property-holder 
now. His wife has retired ffom work. His 
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mother has a cottage beside his, and his walls 
are covered with roses without, and he has 
peace within. I know no happier hearth-side. 
For myself I have in him the treasure of peace. 
I have paid him many hundreds of dollars, 
but I know that Sunday or Monday, rain or 
shine, he will be in place and run his round of 
duties as faithfully as the sun his circuit. 

Poor Julie, his mother, has not had so smooth 
a career. The nephew whom she served so 
faithfully many years, at length took to him- 
self a new wite, and turned the old body adrift 
with little ceremony and less compensation. 

After gathering considerable hire money she 
trusted it to another kinsman of the same de- 
gree as the first, and he lifted up himself and 
family and joined the earliest exodus to Kan- 
sas, leaving her no sign nor token of remem- 
bered kinship or money. The Lord did seem 
to take vengeance in His own hand in this case, 
for soon after this family reached their Canaan 
they were smitten as by a thunderbolt. The 
man went stone blind; his wife died; his 
daughter was deserted by her husband; and his 
son, the pride of his life and core of his heart, 
had to flee the country to escape the punishment 
and shame of a bold burglary or swindle. 

For a while, thus outcast again by her kin- 
dred whom she had trusted and served, Julie 
stayed free tenant of a nice little town house of 
ours. But she found this life lonely and preca- 
rious, and one blustering November day came 
out and sat around as if laboring to deliver 
herself of some burdening request. Coming 
into my room, she declined the proffered seat 
and stood, leaning against the old high mantel 
and looking steadfastly into the fire. At length 
she said: 

“Miss Em, I met old master, to-day, and we 
talked over old times and all our folks; and he 
said he felt strange like with none of his own 
old people round him, and asked me if I would 
come cook here.” 

I gulped down a great sob, and answered, 
“We would talk it over.” 

“And, Miss Em,” she continued, “little Jim- 
mie, my grandchild, all I’ve got in the world 
now, you'll let him come with me?” 

“T will think it over,” I said, faintly, for my 
taste for governing by blarney had no-ways 
increased with years, and I was hardly as effi- 
cient in separating fact from fiction (a neces- 
sary qualification in Julie’s employers) as in 
years agone. In fact, of all our people I least 
desired Julie’s services. But it only shows 


how distance strongly colors prejudice. Julie 
had been so sought after by strangers that we 
could have hired twenty duplicates of her 
yearly; but her Christmas comings-home had 
always been an alarm of trouble, strife, and 
clangor. The truth was, and is to this day, she 
is a devout, slavish believer in the white race, 
and antagonistic and overbearing to her own 
color beyond endurance, and I had always seen 
her on the battle-field. The master and I talked 
it over, and I found him, sure enough, full of a 
sentimental yearning to have around him some 
reminder of the olden days. I swallowed my 
disgust, gave the good, easy, incompetent per- 
son in my service warning, and Julie and lit- 
tle Jimmie were duly installed in the cook’s 
room and stead. With her coming that free- 
state kitchen I had so coveted moved like a 
mirage ahead of me; but if untiring, worship- 
ful service could compensate for artistic de- 
lights in housekeeping, I had it. Her kitchen 
was just such as Mrs. Stowe (by inspiration, I 
think) depicted Aunt Chloe’s; but out of it 
came excellent bread, coffee, roasts, “and pies 
an things,” as Fanny Fern classes them. But 
gray hairs and dim eyes that scorned the aid 
of glasses gave unmistakable warning at last 
that a change must be made. She has gone to 
rest a spell in her own cosey house beside 
Obie’s lodge; and when the cook wants a hol- 
iday she comes and cooks and croons over the 
stove for a while. I watch to supply her needs, 
but with a cord of wood in her closet she will 
come to the woods and carry off her basket of 
chips on her head, looking stately as our great 
fore-mother, Rebekah, under her Oriental wa- 
ter-vase. May her last days be her best. 

In conclusion, I did not find little Jimmie 
the unmitigated plague I expected. He had a 
pleasant voice and soft, brown eyes, and quiet, 
tidy little ways. I trained him carefully in 
house-service; but when the spirit of manhood 
began to work in him I found we were totally 
incompatible. It was hard to say in which af 
us the spirit of domination was strongest. 

He lives in one of the best families in the 
village, who are content for him to hunt his 
own channel for the little life-boat he rows; 
and he is one of the few boys who keep a place 
and get fair wages. Julie tells me he often 
says: “’Spec’ I ought to have staid with Miss 
Em. Guess she’d a’ made me keep learnin’ in- 
sted of bein’ a great gum-headed nigger like 


Emmeline Urmston. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


What are a woman’s rights? I ask; 

It were no ordinary task 
An answer wise to give; 

For olden customs pass away, 

What once were woman’s rights, to-day 
Have well nigh ceased to live. 


How fair that portraiture of old, 

Whose worth by Solomon was told 
And by the poets sung; 

A picture set ’mid rarer gems 

Than deck earth’s brightest diadems 
To which man’s heart hath clung. 


Like some sweet flower that must be sought 
In shady nook, at home she wrought, 
And planned for others’ weal ; 
Where oft her softly spoken word, 
Like note of sweetest music heard, 
Did many a heartache heal. 


Her every act a woman’s, still, 

Of sprightly mind, of steadfast will, 
Yet shunning noisy fame; 

While reverent bowed the world afar, 

As at the shrine of some pure star, 
And sacred held her name. 


Womanly woman! ah! the grace 

Of her who thus adorns the place 
By birthright made her own! 

How each could fill it if she would; 

It holds the germ of every good, 
Uplifts her to a throne. 


The eagle, as it soars on high, 
Is marked by many a jealous eye, 
_Admired by shouting throng; 
Yet lovelier far the timid thrush, 
Whose meilow voice, at evening’s hush, 
Soothes with its tender song. 


O, woman! why for something seek 
That shall, forever, from thy cheek 
Soft blushes chase away? 
Thy modest mien to boldness grown, 
Thy face in public ever shown, 
Shall end thy mighty sway. 


Aye, end—for though thy form may stand 

In man’s bold ranks throughout the land, 
Neglected, then, one spot; 

And thou, when life’s brief dream is o’er, 

May hear the words forevermore, 
“Depart, I know thee not!” 


Within a sanctuary fair, 
Protected by His loving care, 
He placed thy gentle life 
To bloom as doth the violet sweet, 
Safe sheltered from life’s noonday heat 
And from the world’s rude strife. 


He bade thy beauty thus expand, 
That home might feel thy woman’s hand, 
And own thy presence blest, 
That so the world should have no power 
To lead astray, for one brief hour, 
The birdlings from thy nest, 


When they should fly from thee at last 
With loving memories of the past, 

Of home, and mother’s smile; 
That when thy country should demand 
Hearts true and honest that could stand 

Without reproach or guile, 


Its public places might be filled 

By earnest men whose minds, instilled 
With truths by woman taught, 

Might carry out her precepts bright, 

Thus proving that her noblest right 
In woman’s sphere is wrought. 


Goldshorough. 
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BRAGG’S INVASION OF KENTUCKY. 


Cuarter IT, 

HEN, in the month of July, General 
Bragg moved from Mississippi to Chat- 
tanooga, it was for the purpose of checking the 
Army of the Ohio in its advance on the Con- 
federate center, and of clearing Northern Ala- 
bama, Middle Tennessee, and the State of 
Kentucky of the Union forces. As the end of 
the month of August approached he saw the 
first part of his purpose accomplished, and he 
then entered upon the fulfillment of the re- 
mainder. Having crossed the river at Chatta- 
nooga, his column took up its line of march on 
the 28th of August, over Waldron’s Ridge and 
the Cumberland Mountains, for Middle Ten- 
nessee. Kirby Smith’s column from East Ten- 
nessee had already effected the passage of the 
mountains into Eastern Kentucky, and was 

moving on Lexington. 

In the theater of the operations as proposed 
by General Bragg, the question of subsistence 
was certain to be his most embarrassing one, 
for, under ordinary circumstances, the system 
of subsisting soldiers upon the country occu- 
pied is practicable for large armies only when 
the population covers the tillable land in such 
numbers as to bring the greater part of it 
under cultivation. In a thinly-inhabited zone 
of operation, a large force subsists only by 
passing rapidly through without stopping. In 
the countries of Europe, where this system of 
war has prevailed, the population stood habit- 
ually at the rate of more than one hundred to 
the square mile. In Northern Italy, in the 
valley of the Danube, and in Northern Ger- 
many, during the Napoleonic era, the popula- 
tion was at arate from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred to the square mile. In the 
year 1862 the population of Middle Tennessee 
was about thirty to the square mile; in Middle 
and Eastern Kentucky it was not much, if at 
all, above forty. An army, therefore, of forty 
thousand men which enters this zone of opera- 
tions from a sterile mountain range as a base, 
expecting to subsist on the country, presents 
an example of hardihood of which the prece- 
dents are rare. If we further consider that 
Eastern Kentucky is a pocket inclosed by the 
Ohio River on one side, and by the Cumber- 
land Mountains on the other, we are bound to 
feel that General Bragg’s undertaking was 
fraught with possibilities of the most disastrous 
nature known to war. The movement could 
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yield great result, but only on the conditions 
that it be rapidly prosecuted, and that the dis- 
cipline of the troops be preserved unimpaired, 
and that every separate commander intelli- 
gently and faithfully perform his part. 

If General Bragg could have started from 
Northern Alabama as his base, his march 
could have been made safely, and he would 
have had no other anxieties than such as belong 
to a methodical advance from a natural base 
and along a perfectly natural line of operations. 
This method of conducting the campaign was 
denied him, for General Buell had so disposed 
his forces as to make Middle Tennessee and the 
city of Nashville secure, leaving as a secondary 
consideration the preservation of his commu- 
nications or their recovery. if for a moment 
they should be lost. 

By the 22d of August, General Buell was 
nearly certain that the enemy was in motion 
and was marching on McMinnville. He was 
accordingly obliged to select his point of con- 
centration. At this moment he seems to have 
thought that General Bragg would be glad to 
gain a footing in Northern Alabama, and 
therefore, instead of continuing on to Mc Minn- 
ville, might turn to his left and strike across to 
Decherd, and thus throw himself over to the 
natural base for operations against Nashville. 
General Buell decided that the concentration 
should be upon Murfreesboro. McMinnville 
was at one time under consideration, but was 
discarded for two reasons—of these, one was 
that it risked the loss of Northern Alabama; 
the other was the great difficulty that would be 
experienced in moving in the mountains with 
the trains. The last was sufficient. The de- 
fense of a mountain pass or other defile is not 
made in the midst of the defile nor in front of 
it, but to the rear. The defense here takes 
position and assails the enemy as he emerges 
from the defile and before he has secured room 
to deploy. Out of this principle grows the 
other, that the defense of a frontier covered by 
a mountain chain is best made by taking 
up a position at some central point in the open 
country behind the passes, and assailing the 
enemy’s columns before they have had time to 
unite and gain ground for maneuvering freely. 
Murfreesboro answered all of these conditions. 

The march toward this place was begun, 
and on the 26th the divisions of McCook, 
Crittenden, and Schoephf (commanding in the 
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BRAGG’S INVASION OF KENTUCKY. 


absence of General Thomas) were concentrated 
at Pelham. These three divisions arrived at 
Murfreesboro in succession, from the 2d to the 
5th of September, at which last date the con- 
centration was completed. These movements 
destroyed whatever hope General Bragg may 
have entertained of seizing Nashville by a 
direct movement against it. Hence, confining 
himself to a strong demonstration, he passed 
on, leaving unfinished for the present so much 
of his plan of campaign as may have contem- 
plated the expulsion of the Union forces from 
Northern Alabama and Middle Tennessee by 
direct attack. 

General Bragg’s course was now directed 
toward Glasgow, Kentucky, near the line of 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, which, 
owing to the low stage of water in the Cum- 
berland River, was the chief if not the only line 
of communication between the Army of the 
Ohio and its base. His purpose in making this 
move was to intercept General Buell, now rap- 
idly marching northward, and also to secure a 
junction with Smith’s column when necessary. 

On the Ist of September, General Buell 
heard of the defeat at Richmond of the troops 
under Manson and Cruft. On the 5th General 
Bragg, having crossed the Cumberland River 
at Carthage, was about to enter Kentucky with 
the head of his column directed upon Bowl- 
ing Green by the way of Scottsboro. 

Possessed of this information, General Buell 
put his army on the march northward by the 
way of Nashville. On the 12th of September, 
the first detachments of the Confederate infan- 
try entered Glasgow, while the cavalry was 
destroying the track of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad south of Bowling Green. 
General Buell had so far strengthened Bowl- 
ing Green as to defeat any purpose General 
Bragg may have had of appropriating to the 
use of his army the large supplies which had 
been accumulated at that place for the Union 
troops. 

By the 13th the movements of the Confeder- 
ates showed that they were becoming uneasy. 
The difficulties of collecting subsistence were 
now pressing upon them. They had brought 
no supplies in their wagons, and they were 
now coming face to face with the problem of 
gathering them as they marched through a 
thinly inhabited country. 

It looked at one time as though there would 
be a battle at Bowling Green, for the Army of 
the Ohio was moving steadily up, and it only 
remained for General Bragg to avail himself 
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of this opportunity to join issue with General 
Buell. Had General Bragg stopped to fight in 
the vicinity of Bowling Green with well-filled 
wagons, he would, in the event of a reverse, 
have still possessed his line of retreat; but he 
lacked subsistence, and found himself com- 
pelled either to withdraw without forcing the 
issue and return whence he came, suffering 
Kirby Smith to be sacrificed in the meantime, 
or to surrender his line of retreat and march 
deeper into the pocket of Eastern Kentucky 
to seek subsistence, leaving the Army of the 
Ohio to hold the entrance. To the military 
mind this situation is disturbing in the ex- 
treme. General Smith had not yet crossed the 
Kentucky River in force. Louisville and the 
railroad still remained in the hands of the 
Union troops, who were continually growing 
in numbers and increasing in confidence. Ra- 
tions by the million could be delivered at Bowl- 
ing Green by the cars. General Buell, with 
his army united was coming steadily on. His 
movements were deliberate and methodical; 
they betrayed no anxiety for his base of sup- 
plies. The safety of Louisville seemed to con- 
cern him less than the maintenance of hs 
position south of the Confederate forces now 
in Kentucky. 

At the time General Bragg’s column entered 
Kentucky (the 5th of September), the city of 
Louisville was a point of intense activity. 
Troops from three States were arriving, and a 
continuous stream of regiments poured through 
its streets; for General Wright, dismissing all 
thought of further addition to General Mor- 
gan’s forces at Cumberland Gap, had directed 
most of the new levies upon Louisville with 
the view of opening the communications of the 
Army of the Ohio. 

During the few days which General Wright 
spent in this city after his departure from Lex- 
ington, on the 1st of September, he matured 
his plan of operations on this new field. 

General Boyle, who commanded the Middle 
District of Kentucky, with his headquarters in 
Louisville, was to retain the immediate com- 
mand of the city as a post. Over the other 
garrisoned places he retained the control as 
district commander excepting Lebanon. 

General Gilbert, as temporary commander 
of the Army of Kentucky, controlled the 
country from the outskirts of Louisville so 
far south as to include the town of Lebanon. 
The Provost Guard and other troops belong- 
ing to the garrison of Louisville were not un- 
der General Gilbert’s orders, but all troops en- 
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camped around it were. General Boyle was 
responsible for the preservation of good order 
within the city, and General Gilbert was re- 
sponsible for the safety of the place as against 
the enemy. 

The new regiments as they arrived were to 
report to General Boyle, and by him they were 
then sent to report to General Gilbert for as- 
signment to brigades and divisions. 

The collection of the regiments, and por- 
tions of regiments, and their organization into 
brigades was at once begun. Dumont was or- 
dered to evacuate Lebanon and draw nearer 
Louisville. This was on the 5th of Septem- 
ber. The fragments of the Indiana regiments 
that had escaped from Richmond were sent to 
Indianapolis, to be returned to the points in 
the State where they had been raised for re- 
organization. The straggling Ohio soldiers, 
who in like manner made their escape and 
had been collected in Louisville, were attached 
to the Fifty-second Ohio and other Ohio regi- 
ments. 

It had now become the 9th of the month, 
and about this time General Sheridan arrived 
from Grant’s army with Gordon Granger’s 
division. He was assigned a place at the west 
end of the city, thus closing the line which 
encompassed it from river to river. Later 
Brigadier-General Burbridge reported with 
his brigade entire. After a brief interval he 
was sent to Fisherville to cover a reconnoissance 
by the cavalry under Captain Gay, in the di- 
rections of Shelbyville and Taylorsville. This 
reconnoissance showed that large foraging par- 
ties of the enemy had come west of the Ken- 
tucky River, but that they had found nothing 
in the country to tempt them to approach 
either the city or the railroad, excepting to 
partially destroy the bridge at Shepherdsville. 
Louisville now began to grow quiet, as it was 
manifest that Kirby Smith did not intend im- 
mediately to molest it. 

To give the place a greater sense of security, 
a line of rifle-pits was drawn around it, with 
epaulements for artillery at intervals. These 
works east of the city were under the charge 
of General Terrill. The line on the south side 
was under the supervision of Captain Jenkins, 
of the Quartermaster’s Department, formerly 
of the Artillery, and ran south of Broadway 
near the margin of the city, from Beargrass 
Creek to Fifteenth Street, where there was a re- 
doubt on some commanding ground. There was 
a like redoubt near Floyd Street. At Fifteenth 
Street the line turned north and ran for the 


river. With drills and work on these intrench- 
ments, the men had employment sufficient to 
keep them in their camps and out of the streets 
of the city. 

It was now the 18th of the month, and the 
approach of the main body of the Confederates 
began to be felt. Colonel Wilder, commanding 
at Munfordsville, began to receive information 
that a large force was moving toward his post. 
He forthwith called for additions to his means 
of defense. Two regiments were sent and some 
pieces of artillery and artillery ammunition 
also. These were supplied by General Gilbert. 

Colonel Wilder thought that he could make 
his troops defend the works, but complained 
that the officers were not superior to their men, 
and he seemed to feel not fully confident. 
General Wright was at first in doubt as to the 
propriety of attempting to hold Munfordsville, 
but instructed General Boyle, that if the post 
was to be held, it should be held strongly. 
When, therefore, it was decided that the place 
sliould be held, the decision carried with it the 
duty upon General Gilbert’s part of supplying 
the forces to garrison it strongly. Accord- 
ingly, he sent Colonel Wilder what he asked 
so long as the road remained open. 

In some of the regiments that reached Lou- 
isville, there had been no medical inspection of 
the men on enlistment; in others, the inspec- 
tion had been partial and defective, and the 
hospitals in the city began to be crowded, and 
more room was needed for the sick. Under 
these circumstances regimental surgeons were 
lodging their patients in the houses of the 
citizens near the camps. Complaints of this 
practice began to be made, and measures were 
taken to check the evil. At the same time the 
project of a large hospital on the Indiana side 
was broached, with a view to relieving the 
hospitals in Louisville from most of the per- 
manent patients. Officers of the Staff of the 
Army of Kentucky now began to meet the 
new regiments as they arrived in Jetferson- 
ville and inspect them at once, and supply 
their wants from the stores which now began 
to be stopped at that point, instead of being 
ferried across the river and stored, and then 
immediately again moved for distribution 
among the troops. 

The wagons brought off from Lexington, 
with some additions, were now collected under 
Captain Brown of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, and organized as a supply-train for the 
distribution of rations to the various camps, 
thus obviating the jam and confusion at the 
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commissary storehouse usually attendant on 
the practice of regiments drawing rations di- 
rectly from the storehouse. The train was 
divided into sections of ten wagons each, each 
section carrying twelve thousand rations com- 
plete. Whenever a section was emptied it was 
immediately refilled, and thus a train of two 
hundred wagons was kept constantly loaded 
with nearly a quarter of a million of rations. 
This was in addition to what the troops had in 
their regimental wagons. 

On the 14th, General Cruft’s division was 
ordered to strike its tents and form on Broad- 
way, with wagons loaded, ready for the march, 
It was there inspected and then sent back to 
its camps. Jackson’s division was in like 
manner ordered to strike its tents on the 16th 
and form on Broadway for inspection. 

Advantage was taken of these inspections to 
strip the wagons of large trunks, large mess- 
chests, and other incumbrances. All other or- 
ganizations were warned to reduce baggage. 
During these inspections the utter rawriess 
of the new levies was exposed. In more than 
one regiment in each of the two divisions 
drawn up on Broadway there was only one 
field-officer who could give the commands for 
opening the ranks, and he was not the colonel. 
The company officers, for the most part, knew 
only the simplest commands. Yet all were 
in earnest and desired to learn. This was in 
marked contrast with some of the regiments 
that had come to Louisville in the previous 
year to form the Army of the Ohio. The 
language of many officers then was, “Our men 
have come out to fight, not to be made soldiers 
of; we want to get through with this thing 
without red tape and go home.” After Shiloh 
no more was heard of such talk; on the other 
hand, volunteer regiments were heard to boast 
that they differed from the regulars only in 
name. It was at this time that General Nelson 
joined. He had sufficiently recovered to be able 
to travel, and on the 18th he arrived from Cin- 
cinnati, took up his quarters in the Galt House, 
and entered upon his duties as commander of 
the Army of Kentucky. 

One of General Nelson’s first acts was to 
order a pontoon bridge to be thrown across the 
Ohio to connect Louisville with Jeffersonville, 
to facilitate the passage of troops and the trans- 
fer of supplies. 

A few days later the divisions of the Army 
of Kentucky were announced. They were 
six in number, and were commanded by Brig- 
adier-Generals Cruft, Jackson, Sheridan, Gil- 


bert (serving as a Major-General), Dumont, 
and Robert S. Granger. There was also a 
brigade of cavalry, under Captain Gay as 
inspector. Owing to the vicious method prev- 
alent at that day of making out the consoli- 
dated morning reports of divisions, no correct 
estimate of the strength of these divisions 
could well be arrived at. The consolidated 
morning report of the Fourth Division for the 
28th of September showed the aggregate to be 
eleven thousand three hundred and _thirty- 
eight; of these three hundred and thirteen 
were absent without authority, and three hun- 
dred and seventy absent by authority; while 
nine hundred and thirteen were sick. A week 
earlier this division did not therefore perhaps 
have more than six thousand present. It is 
probable that at no time did its numbers reach 
eight thousand south of the Ohio. The fore- 
going may without doubt be applied to the 
remaining five divisions. An inspection of 
the Army of the Ohio, immediately after the 
battle of Shiloh, revealed the fact that regi- 
mental commanders were carrying on their 
rolls as absent by authority many who had no 
authority whatever for their absence. A copy 
of the General Order in which this practice 
was noticed is appended to this chapter. That 
the evil had spread and was prevailing in the 
Army of Kentucky there was great reason to 
believe. 

About the time these divisions were an- 
nounced, General Jeff. C. Davis reported to 
General Nelson for duty. He was assigned 
to duty in the city of Louisville instead of 
with the Army of Kentucky. This seems to 
have offended Davis. But General Nelson did 
not intend that he should have any place in 
that army, because he was supposed to be a 
friend of Governor Morton, whose influence 
Nelson from the very first resolved to restrict 
to the narrowest limits. Morton had made 
trouble in the Army of the Ohio, and Nelson 
was resolved to be on his guard against him in 
the Army of Kentucky. For some insolent 
language addressed to General Nelson, Gen- 
eral Davis was relieved from duty at Louis- 
ville, and sent to Cincinnati to report, in ar- 
rest, to General Wright, the department com- 
mander. 

When General Bragg gained Glasgow on 
the 12th of September, as previously related, 
he determined to halt and rest, as there was 
some subsistence to be had at the place and in 
its neighborhood. 

The Army of the Qhio was still beyond 
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Bowling Green, but was coming on, and Gen- 
eral Bragg at first seemed disposed to await its 
approach. But hearing that one of his bri- 
gades in advance had incautiously attacked the 
intrenchments in front of Munfordsville and 
had been disastrously repulsed, and also being 
only scantily supplied with provisions, he de- 
cided to resume his march, and accordingly, on 
the night of the 15th, his forces were put in 
motion. Hardee marched directly upon Mun- 
fordsville. Polk directed his course so as to 
cross Green River, and then descended the 
stream and enveloped the place on the north. 
This was on the night of the 16th. Hardee 
had, in the meantime, appeared in front of the 
place with his whole corps, and it was there- 
fore completely surrounded. 

General Bragg now summoned Colonel Wil- 
der to surrender. Wilder at first demurred 
and demanded to be convinced that he was in 
the power of an overwhelming force. He 
was allowed to go through the Confederate 
army, count the guns and satisfy himself that 
in truth he was surrounded by Bragg’s entire 
force, and then he consented to offer no further 
resistance, and in the morning the garrison 
was permitted to march out of their intrench- 
ments with the honors of war. This was on 
Tuesday, the 17th. In the assault on the previ- 
ous Sunday morning the Confederates lost very 
heavily; very likely, therefore, General Bragg 
was glad to gain the place without further 
fighting, which accounts for his so courteously 
allowing Colonel Wilder to fully inform him- 
self of the strength of the investing forces. 
General Bragg now again halted to gather 
supplies, and also, perhaps, to await the ap- 
proach of the Army of the Ohio and see what 
General Buell would do. 

At the end of four days General Buell was 
near at hand, but showed no disposition either 
to seek a battle or to pursue his march toward 
Louisville by passing the Confederates in their 
position, as it was in his power to do. Under 
these circumstances it remained for General 
Bragg either to force the fighting or to con- 
tinue his march, for his subsistence had now 
run so low that he had only three days’ ra- 
tions. Plainly he must either seek a battle at 
once or march immediately to seek food for 
his soldiers. 

The situation is given in his own words: 
“The surrender (Colonel Wilder) having been 
received and completed on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, dispositions were made for an attack 
from General Buell’s main force, supposed to 


be advancing from Bowling Green. Efforts 


were made to draw him to an attack by ma-- 


neuvering a division in his front, while our 
main force held a position south of the in- 
trenchments on Green River. I failed to ac- 
complish this object. 

“With my effective force reduced by sick- 
ness, exhaustion, and the recent affair before 
the intrenchments at Munfordsville, to half that 
of the enemy, I could not prudently afford to at- 
tack him there in his selected position. Should 
I pursue him further toward Bowling Green, 
he might fall back to that place, and behind 
his fortifications. 

“ Reduced, at the end of four days, to three 
days’ rations, and in a hostile country, utterly 
destitute of supplies, a serious engagement, 
brought on any where in that direction, could 
not fail (whatever its results) to materially 
cripple me. The loss of a battle would be emi- 
nently disastrous. I was well aware, also, that 
he had a practicable route by way of Morgan- 
town or Brownsville to the Ohio River, and 
thence to Louisville. We were therefore com- 
pelled to give up the object, and sent for some 
subsistence. Orders were sent for a supply- 
train from our depot at Georgetown to meet us 
at Bardstown, and the march was commenced 
for the latter place.” 

A view of the situation from General Buell’s 
stand-point at this time is of interest. It is 
found in his “statement” in review of the evi- 
dence before the Military Commission con- 
vened to investigate and report upon the oper- 
ations of the army under his command in 
Kentucky and Tennessee: 

“The position of Munfordsville is one of 
great natural strength for a large force. I 
understand that it was the subject of dissatis- 
faction that the rebel army was not attacked 
in that position; but I had never heard that 
the feeling was concurred in by officers of 
higher rank, several of whom, distinguished 
before and since for gallant conduct, have tes- 
tified that such an attack would not have been 
judicious under the circumstances. The advan- 
tage of position in favor of the enemy must have 
made the result at ieast doubtful, and even a 
very serious check, in the exhausted condition 
of our supplies, would have been disastrous. 
I could have avoided the enemy by passing 
either side of him, but I deemed it all impor- 
tant to force him further into the State, instead 
of allowing him to fall back upon Bowling 
Green and Nashville. I matured a plan and 
determined to attack there rather than allow 
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him that course. I believed that the condition 
of his supplies would compel him to abandon 
his position; and I was very well satisfied 
when that proved to be the case. He com- 
menced to withdraw on the night of the 20th, 
and my advance drove out his rearguard after 
some skirmishing on the 21st. The march was 
continued, and skirmishing was kept up with 
his rearguard until he turned toward Bards- 
town. 

“Many considerations rendered it proper to 
direct my march on Louisville, instead of fol- 
lowing his route. The want of supplies made it 
necessary. Many of the troops being out by the 
time they reached the mouth of Salt River. 
This reason would have been insuperable if, as 
was not improbable, the enemy should concen- 
trate his force and throw himself rapidly be- 
tween me and Louisville. The junction of 
Bragg and Kirby Smith was not only possible, 
but probable. It would have made their com- 
bined force greatly superior to me in strength, 
and such a disposition would have placed him 
between two inferior forces, which, from their 
positions, could not have acted in concert 
against him, and which, therefore, were liable 
to be beaten in detail. One of these forces, 
that occupying Louisville, was composed of 
perfectly raw, undisciplined, and in a measure 
unarmed troops, with but very little artillery 
and very few officers of rank or experience. 
It could not have withstood the veteran rebel 
army two hours, and the consequence of its de- 
feat and the capture of Louisville would have 
been disastrous in the extreme. That force, 
however, judiciously mixed with my old troops, 
could be made to render good service, as the 
result proved. 

“Those considerations determined me to con- 
centrate rapidly at Louisville.” 

General Bragg’s head of column, marching 
by Nolin and New Haven, reached Bardstown 
on the 23d, and his troops as they arrived were 
established in camps about the place for rest 
and recuperation, and to await the return to 
Lexington of Kirby Smith’s troops that had 
been sent off to the eastern part of the State 
to intercept the Union General, George W. 
Morgan, who, on the 17th, had evacuated 
Cumberland Gap, and was endeavoring to 
make his escape to the Ohio River by valley 
of the Big Sandy. 

At the time when General Bragg decided to 
march from Munfordsville, he sent instructions 


to General Smith to move his column from 
Lexington to Shelbyville, that combined opera- 
tions might be immediately undertaken against 
Louisville; but in the mean time, as above men- 
tioned, Smith had sent away his whole avail- 
able force, and further movements against 
Louisville had to be postponed until its re- 
turn. 

In this interval General Bragg selected a 
place near Bryantsville, behind Dicks River, 
to serve as a general depot, and ordered the 
supplies which had been collected at Lexing- 
ton to be transferred to it. Also, at the same 
time, he directed that a line of communications 
through Cumberland Gap be opened. 

On the 28th General Bragg left General 
Polk in command at Bardstown, and proceeded 
to Lexington to confer with General Smith, 
who was at that place, as to the condition of 
affairs in Kentucky, and also to inform himself 
as to the resources of the country. 

In the mean time the Army of the Ohio 
gained the city of Louisville, and its reorgan- 
ization was at once commenced. 

As a first step, it was necessary that General 
Buell should ascertain the extent of his powers, 
now that he was in General Wright’s depart- 
ment. He was informed from Washington 
that all of the troops at Louisville were to be 
considered as under his command. With this, 
the preparatory work for the incorporation of 
the old troops with the new was begun. 

The leading division had reached the city on 
the 25th, but it was the 29th before the rear 
of the column arrived. Nevertheless the prep- 
arations were so far advanced that the march 
would have been resumed on the 30th, but for 
the interruption occasioned by the temporary 
suspension of General Buell from command 
by the authorities at Washington. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE OHIO, t 
IN CAMP NEAR FLORENCE, ALA., June 24, 1862. § 


GENERAL ORDERS, No. 26. 


There are fourteen thousand officers and soldiers 
absent from their duty with the various divisions of 
this army. Some of them have gone off without any 
authority; others with the permission of officers not 
authorized to grant it. In general, sickness is given 
as the cause of absence, but in very many cases that 
cause has notoriously ceased to exist, and men re- 
main away, drawing the same pay as their comrades 
who are faithfully performing their duty. To correct 
this abuse it is ordered, 

By command of Major-General Buell. 

JAMES B. Fry, A. A. G., Chief of Staff. 
A. F. ROCKWELL, A. D. C. 


C. C. Gilbert. 


Official : 


EHEU FUGACES. 
(Horace, Book II, Ode XIV.) 


HE two following translations of one of the finest and most beautiful of the Horatian odes 
are given together as exemplars of a very different, but certainly each a very graceful and 
competent treatment of a delightful theme. 

In.one form we have the more familiar garb of modern verse, the metrical arrangement at 
once catches the ear, and the stanzas are musical with the sweet ring of rhyme. In the other, 
equally as melodious, the cadence, and rhythmic throb of the original are followed as faithfully, 
perhaps, as the one language can be imitated in the other. Both have caught the spirit of the 
original, and preserve the exquisite tone with which the usually jovial poet, abandoning for a 
time his merry badinage and forgetting his careless philosophy, pours out sadder yet grander 
thoughts. in a more exalted strain: 


Posthumus, O, Posthumus! how swift the years are flying! 
Alas! no piety can bring delay to wrinkling brows, 

Nor stay the step of Age, that’s pressing closer on us, 

Nor check, but for a moment unconquerable Death ! 


Not even, O, my comrade! if, as the days are passing, 
You should appease with sacrifice of hecatombs of kine 
The unrelenting Pluto ;—who Tityus imprisons, 

And triply huge Geryon, within his somber waves. 


Those waves, ah! well we know, must some day be sailed over 
By all of us who’ve tasted the bounties of this earth; 
Whether, the time allotted, in regal wealth we’re living, 

Or struggling on through penury, poor tenants of the field. 


For, all in vain we guard us from bloody fields of battle, 

And from the broken billows of Hadria’s shrieking wave; 

In vain we shun the hot winds, that blast the fields of autumn 
And bring the deadly pestilence to blight the frames of men; 


Still are we doomed, heneiifone: to see the black Cocytus, 
That wanders on forever with always languid stream ; 
To watch the foul Danaids; and Sisyphus, olid, 

As hopelessly he labors on, at his eternal toil. 


Your lands must be relinquished; the house that you inhabit, 

And the dear wife, so pleasing, must all be left behind; ° 
And, of the groves you cherish—a little while the master— 

Shall not a leaf go with you but cypress wreaths accurst! 


Then will your heir—more worthy !—bring forth that old Cecuban 
That you have kept so charily beneath an hundred keys; 
And, splashing with profusion, the very floors be drinking ‘ 
Your wines, more rare than those that crown the feasts of Pontiff kings! 
( 302) G. M. D. 
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TO POSTHUMUS. 
' (Horace, Book II, Ode XIV.) 


Alas! Posthumus, fleeting years 
Glide rapidly away, 

Nor can thy piety or tears 
Old age or death delay ; 

Though thrice an hundred victims slain, 
Thine offerings daily send— 

He who holds dread Cerberus’ chain 
Shall not his purpose bend— 

For all must pass the Stygian main, 
Kings, serfs, and thou, my friend. 


Il. 


In vain from Adriatic’s storm, 
Or Mars, we deem us free, 

Or from the unhealthy autumn’s harm, 
We must Danaus see; 

We, with Cocytus wandering on, 
Must tread that dreaded soil, 

And see olus’ wretched son 
Doomed to eternal toil— 

From home and pleasing wife be gone, 


As from a hated spoil. 


III. 


Nor shall thy trees, nursed with such care, 
Their changing master find, 

All (save the hated cypress) are 
Left mournfully behind; 

A worthier heir Ceecuban wine 
Shall lavishly consume, 

Which now an hundred keys confine 
Safe in its ’customed room; 

And nobler wine he scatters o’er 
The pavement with loose hand, 

Than thou from golden goblets pour 
To worthiest of the land; 

Thus scatters he thy hard-earned store, 


As winds do scatter sand. 
Marcus J. Wright. 
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CARRISTON’S GIFT. 


By HUGH CONWAY. 
Author of Called Back,” “A Family Affair,” ‘Bound Together,” Ete. 


DY. 


HAT a man of Carriston’s rank, breeding, 
T and refinement should meet his fate with- 
in the walls of a lonely farm-house, beyond 
the Trossachs, seems incredible. One would 
scarcely expect to find among such humble 
surroundings a wife suitable to a man of his 
stamp. And yet when I saw the woman who 
had won him I neither wondered at the con- 
quest nor did I blame him for weakness. 

I made the great discovery on the morning 
after my arrival. Eager to taste the freshness 
of the morning air, I rose betimes and went 
for a short stroll. I returned, and while stand- 
ing at the door of the house, was positively 
startled by the beauty of a girl who passed me 
and entered, as if she were a regular inhab- 
itant of the place. Not a rosy Scotch lassie, 
such as one would expect to find indigenous to 
the soil; but a slim, graceful girl, with delicate, 
classical features. A girl with a mass of knot- 
ted light hair, yet with the apparent anomaly, 
dark eyes, eyelashes, and eyebrows—a combi- 
nation which, to my mind, makes a style of 
beauty rare, irresistible, and dangerous above 
all others. The features which filled the ex- 
quisite oval of her face were refined and fault- 
less. Her complexion was pale, but its pallor 
in no way suggested any thing save perfect 
health. To cut my enthusiastic description 
short, I may at once say it has never been my 
good fortune to cast my eyes on a lovlier crea- 
ture than this young girl. 

Although her dress was of the plainest and 
simplest description, no one could have mis- 
taken her for a servant; and much as I admire 
the bonny, healthy Scotch country lassies, I 
felt sure that mountain air had never reared 
a being of this ethereally beautiful type. As 
she passed me I raised my hat instinctively. 
She gracefully bent her golden head, and bade 
me a quiet but unembarrassed good morning. 
My eyes followed her until she vanished at the 
end of the dark passage which led to the back 
of the house. 

Even during the brief glimpse I enjoyed of 
this fair unknown a strange idea occurred to 
me. There was a remarkable likeness between 
her delicate features and those, scarcely less 
delicate, of Carriston. This resemblance may 
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have added to the interest the girl’s appear- 
ance awoke in my mind. Anyway, I entered 
our sitting-room and, a prey to curiosity, and 
perhaps hunger, awaited with much impatience 
the appearance of Carriston—and breakfast. 

The former arrived first. Generally speak- 
ing he was afoot long before I was, but this 
morning we had reversed the usual order of 
things. As soon as I saw him I cried— 

“Carriston, tell me at once who is the lovely 
girl I met outside. An angel with dark eyes 
and golden hair. Is she staying here?” 

A look of pleasure flashed into his eyes—a 
look which pretty well told me every thing. 
Nevertheless he answered as carelessly as if 
such lovely young women were as common to 
the mountain side as rocks and brambles. 

“T expect you mean Miss Rowan; a niece 
of our worthy landlady. She lives with her.” 

“She can not be Scotch with such a face and 
eyes.” 

“Half and half. Her father was called an 
Englishman; but was, I believe, of French 
extraction.. They say the name was originally 
Rohan.” 

Carriston seemed to have made close inquir- 
ies as to Miss Rowan’s parentage. 

“ But what brings her here?” I asked. 

“She has nowhere else to go. Rowan was 
an artist. He married a sister of our hostess’s, 
and bore her away from her native land. Some 
years ago she died, leaving this one daughter. 
Last year the father died, penniless, they tell 
me, so the girl has since then lived with her 
only relative, her aunt.” 

“Well,” I said, “as you seem to know all 
about her, you can introduce me bye and bye.” 

«“ With the greatest pleasure, if Miss Rowan 
permits,” said Carriston. I was glad to hear 
him give the conditional promise with as much 
respect to the lady’s wishes as if she had been 
a duchess. 

Then, with the liberty a close friend may 
take, I drew toward me a portfolio full, I pre- 
sumed, of sketches of surrounding scenery. To 
my surprise, Carriston jumped up hastily and 
snatched it from me. 

“They are too bad to look at,” he said. As 
I struggled to regain possession sundry strings 
broke, and, lo and behold! the floor was lit- 
tered, not with delineations of rock, lake, and 
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torrent, but with images of the fair young girl 
IT had seen a few minutes before. Full face, 
profile, three-quarter face, five, even seven- 
eighth face, all were there—each study per- 
fectly executed by Carriston’s clever pencil. I 
threw myself into a chair and laughed aloud, 
while the young man, blushing and discomfited, 
quickly huddled the portraits between the cov- 
ers, just as a genuine Scotch lassie bore in the 
plentiful and, to me, very welcome breakfast. 

Carriston did favor me with his company 
during the whole of that day, but, in spite of 
my having come to Scotland to enjoy his so- 
ciety, that day, from easily -guessed reasons, 
was the only one in which I had undisputed 
possession of my friend. 

Of course I bantered him a great deal on the 
portfolio episode. He took it in good part, 
attempting little or no defense. Indeed, before 
night he had told me with all a boy’s fervor, 
how he had loved Madeline Rowan at first 
sight, how, in the short space of time which 
had elapsed since that meeting, he had wooed 
her and won her; how good and beautiful she 
was; how he worshiped her; how happy he 
felt; how, when I went South he should accom- 
pany me, and, after making a few necessary 
arrangements, return to bear his bride away. 

I could only listen to him and congratulate 
him. It was not my place to act the elder and 
advise him either for or against the marriage. 
Carriston had only himself to please, and if he 
made a rash step only himself to blame for the 
consequences. And why should I have dis- 
suaded?—I, who in two days envied the boy’s 
good fortune. 

I saw a great deal of Madeline Rowan. 
How strange and out-of-place her name and 
face seemed amid our surroundings. If at first 
somewhat shy and retiring, she soon, if only 
for Carriston’s sake, consented to look upon me 
as a friend, and talked to me freely and unre- 
servedly. Then I found that her nature was 
as sweet as her face. Such a conquest did she 
make of me that, save for one chimerical reason, 
I should have felt quite certain that Carriston 
had chosen well, and would be happy in wed- 
ding the girl of his choice; heedless of her 
humble position in the world, and absence of 
befitting wealth. When once his wife, I felt 
sure that if he cared for her to win social suec- 


-cess, her looks and bearing would insure it, 


and from the great improvement which, as I 
have already said, I noticed in his health and 
spirits, I believed that his marriage would 
make his life longer, happier, and better. 

Vor. I.—20. 
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Now for my objection, which seems almost 
a laughable one. I objected on the score of 
the extraordinary resemblance, which, so far 
as a man may resemble a woman, existed be- 
tween Charles Carriston and Madeline Rowan. 
The more I sew them together, the more I was 
struck by it. A stranger might well have 
taken them for twin brother and sister. The 
same delicate features drawn in the same lines; 
the same soft, dark, dreamy eyes; even the 
same shaped heads. Comparing the two, it 
needed no phrenologist or physiognomist to 
tell you that where one excelled the other ex- 
celled; where one failed, the other was want- 
ing. Now, could I have selected a wife for 
my friend, I would have chosen one with hab- 
its and constitution entirely different from his 
own. She should have been a bright, bustling 
woman, With lots of energy and common sense 
—one who would have rattled him about and 
kept him going—not a lovely, dark-eyed, 
dreamy girl, who could for hours at a stretch 
make herself supremely happy if only sitting 
at her lover’s feet and speaking no word. Yet 
they were a handsome couple, and never have 
I seen two people so utterly devoted to each 
other as those two seemed to be during those 
autumn days which I spent with them. 

I soon had a clear proof of the closeness of 
their mental resemblance. One evening, Car- 
riston, Madeline, and I were sitting out of 
doors, watching the gray mist deepening in the 
valley at our feet. Two of the party were, of 
course, hand in hand, the third seated at a dis- 
creet distance—not so far away as to preclude 
conversation, but far enough off to be able to 
pretend that he saw and heard only what was 
intended for his eyes and ears. 

How certain topics which I would have 
avoided discussing with Carriston were started 
I hardly remember. Probably some strange 
tale had been passed down from wilder and 
even more solitary regions than ours—some 
ridiculous tale of Highland superstition, no 
doubt embellished and augmented by each one 
who repeated it to his fellows. From her awed 
talk I soon found that Madeline Rowan, per- 
haps by reason of the Scotch blood in her 
veins, was as firm a believer in things visionary 
and beyond nature as ever Charles Carriston 
in his silliest moments could be. As soon as I 
could I stopped the talk, and the next day, 
finding the girl for a few minutes alone, told 
her plainly that subjects of this kind should be 
kept as far as possible from her future hus- 
band’s thoughts. She promised obedience, 
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with dreamy eyes which looked as far away 
and full of visions as Carriston’s. 

“ By the by,” I said, “has he ever spoken to 
you about seeing strange things?” 

“Yes; he has hinted at it.” 

“And you believe him?” 

“Of course 1 do—he told me so.” 


This was unanswerable. “A pretty pair they 
will make,” I muttered, as Madeline slipped 
from me to welcome her lover, who was ap- 
proaching. “They will see ghosts in every 
corner, and goblins behind every curtain.” 

Nevertheless, the young people had no 
doubts about their coming bliss. Every thing 


I WAITED MANY, MANY MINUTES WHILE CARRISTON STOOD HAND IN HAND WITH MADELINE, 


was going smoothly and pleasantly for them. 
Carriston had at once spoken to Madeline’s 
aunt, and obtained the old Scotechwoman’s 
ready consent to their union. I was rather 
vexed at his still keeping to his absurd whim, 
and concealing his true name. He said he was 
afraid of alarming the aunt by telling her he 
was passing under an alias, while if he gave 
Madeline his true reason for so doing she 
would be miserable. Moreover, I found he had 
formed the romantic plan of marrying her 
without telling her in what an enviable posi- 
tion she would be placed, so far as worldly 
gear went. A kind of Lord of Burleigh sur- 
prise no doubt commended itself to his imag- 
inative brain. 

The last day of my holiday came. I bade a 
long and sad farewell to lake and mountain, 


and, accompanied by Carriston, started for 
home. I did not see the parting proper be- 
tween the young people—that was far too 
sacred a thing to be intruded upon—but even 
when that protracted affair was over, I waited 
many, many minutes while Carriston stood 
hand in hand with Madeline, comforting him- 
self and her by reiterating “ Only six weeks— 
six short weeks! And then—and then!” It 
was the girl who at last tore herself away, and 
then Carriston mounted reluctantly by my side 
on the rough vehicle. 

From Edinburgh we traveled by the night 
train. The greater part of the way we had the 
compartment to ourselves. Carriston, as a 
lover will, talked of nothing but coming bliss 
and his plans for the future. After a while I 
grew quite weary of the monotony of the sub- 
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ject, and at last dozed off, and for some little 
time slept. The shrill whistle which told us a 
tunnel was at hand aroused me. My compan- 
ion was sitting opposite to me, and as I glanced 
across at him my attention was arrested by the 
same strange, intense look which I had on a 
previous occasion at Bettws-y-Coed noticed in 
his eyes—the same fixed stare—the same ob- 
liviousness to all that was passing. Remem- 
bering his request, I shook him, somewhat 
roughly, back to his senses. He regarded me 
for a moment vacantly, then said: 

“Now I have found out what was wanting 
to make the power I told you of complete. I 
could see her if I wished.” 

«Of course you can see her—in your mind’s 
eye. All lovers can do that.” 

“If I tried I could see her bodily —know 
exactly what she is doing.” He spoke with an 
air of complete conviction. 

“Then I hope, for the sake of modesty, you 
won't try. It is now nearly three o’clock. She 
ought to be in bed and asleep.” 

I spoke lightly, thinking it better to try and 
laugh him out of his folly. He took no notice 
of my sorry joke. 

“No,” he said quietly, “I am not going to 
try. But I know now what was wanting. 
Love—such love as mine—such love as hers— 
makes the connecting link, and enables sight 
or some other sense to cross over space and 
pass through every material obstacle.” 

“Look here, Carriston,” I said seriously, 
“you are talking as a madman talks. I don’t 
want to frighten you, but Iam bound both as 
a doctor and your sincere friend to tell you 
that unless you cure yourself of these absurd 
delusions, they will grow upon you, develop 
fresh forms, and you will probably end your 
days under restraint. Ask any doctor, he will 
tell you the same.” 

“Doctors are a clever race,” answered my 
strange young friend, “but they don’t know 
every thing.” 

So saying, he closed his eyes and appeared 
to sleep. 

We parted upon reaching London. Many 
kind words and wishes passed between us, and 
I gave him some more well-meant and, I be- 
lieve, needed warnings. He was going down 
to see his uncle, the baronet. Then he had 
some matters to arrange with his lawyers, and 
above all had to select a residence for himself 
and his wife. He would no doubt be in Lon- 


e don for a short time. If possible he would 


come and see me. Any way, he would write 


and let me know the exact date of his ap- 
proaching marriage. If I could manage to 
come to it so much the better. If not, he 
would try, as they passed through town, to 
bring his bride to pay me a flying and friendly 
visit. He left me in the best of spirits, and I 
went back to my patients and worked hard to 
make up lost ground, and counteract whatever 
errors had been committed by my substitute. 

Some six weeks afterward, late at night, 
while I was deep in a new and clever treatise 
on zymotics, a man haggard, wild, unshorn, 
and unkempt, rushed past my startled servant, 
and entered the room in which I sat. He 
threw himself into a chair, and I was horrified 
to recognize in the intruder my clever and 
brilliant friend, Charles Carriston ! 


CHAPTER V. 


“The end has come sooner than I expected.” 
These were the sad words I muttered to my- 
self as, waving my frightened servant away, 
I closed the door and stood alone with the sup- 
posed maniac. He rose and wrung my hand, 
then without a word sank back into his chair 
and buried his face in his hands. A sort of 
nervous trembling seemed to run through his 
frame. Deeply distressed, I drew his hands 
from his face. 

“Now, Carriston,” I said, as firmly as I 
could, “look up and tell me what all this 
means. Look up, I say, man, and speak to 
me.” 

He raised his eyes to mine and kept them 
there, while a ghastly smile—a phantom of 
humor—flickered across his white face. No 
doubt his native quickness told him what I 
suspected, so he looked me full and steadily in 
the face. 

“No,” he said, “not as you think. But let 
there be no mistake. Question me. Talk to 
me. Put me to any test. Satisfy’ yourself, 
once for all, that I am as sane as you are.” 

He spoke so rationally, his eyes met mine so 
unflinchingly, that I was rejoiced to know that 
my fears were as yet ungrounded. There was 
grief, excitement, want of rest in his appear- 
ance, but his general manner told me he was, 
as he said, as sane as I was. 

“Thank Heaven! you can speak to me and 
look at me like this,” I exclaimed. 

“You are satisfied then?” he said. 

“On this point, yes. Now tell me what is 
wrong?” 

Now that he had set my doubts at rest his 
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agitation and excitement seemed to return. He 
grasped my hand convulsively. 
“ Madeline!” he whispered. ‘“ Madeline — 
my love—she is gone.” 
“Gone!” T repeated. “Gone where?” 
“She is gone, I say—stolen from me by some 
black-hearted traitor—perhaps for ever. Who 
can tell?” 


own free will! 
from me—entrapped—carried away—hidden. 


CARRISTON’S GIFT. 


“ But, Carriston, surely in so short a time her 


love can not have been won by another. If 
so, all I can say is F 


“What!” he shouted, “you who have seen 


-her! you in your wildest dreams to imagine 
that Madeline Rowan would leave me of her 


No, sir; she has been stolen 


HIS FACE WAS DISTORTED WITH RAGE, 


But I will find her, or I will kill the black- 
hearted villain who has done this!” 

He rose and paced the room. His face was 
distorted with rage. He clenched and un- 
clenched his long slender hands. 

“My dear fellow,” I said, “you are talking 
riddles. Sit down and tell me calmly what 
has happened. But, first of all, as you look 
utterly worn out, I will ring for my man to 
get you some food.” 

“No,” he said, “I want nothing, Weary I 
am, for I have been to Scotland and back as 
fast as man can travel. I reached London a 
short time ago, and after seeing one man have 
come straight to you, my only friend, for help; 
it may be for protection. But I have eaten 


and I have drunk, knowing that 1 must keep 
my health and strength.” 

However, I insisted upon some wine being 
brought. He drank a glass, and then with a 
strange, enforced calm, told me what had taken 
place. His tale was this: 

After we had parted company on our re- 
turn from Scotland, Carriston went down to 
the family seat in Oxfordshire, and informed 
his uncle of the impending change in his life. 
The baronet, an extremely old man, infirm and 
all but childish, troubled little about the mat- 
ter. Every acre of his large property was 
strictly entailed, so his pleasure or displeasure 
could make but little alteration in his nephew’s 
prospects, Still he was the head of the fam- 
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ily, and Carriston was in duty bound to make 
the important news known to him. The young 
man made no secret of his approaching mar- 
riage, so in a very short time every member of 
the family was aware that the heir and future 
head was about to ally himself to a nobody. 
Knowing nothing of Madeline Rowan’s rare 
beauty and sweet nature, Carriston’s kinsmen 
and kinswomen were sparing with their con- 
gratulations. Indeed, Mr. Ralph Carriston, the 
cousin whose name was coupled with such ab- 
surd suspicions, went so far as to write a bitter, 
sarcastic letter, full of ironical felicitations. 
This, and Charles Carriston’s haughty reply, 
did not make the affection between the cousins 
any stronger. Moreover, shortly afterward the 
younger man heard that inquiries were being 
made in the neighborhood of Madeline’s home, 
as to her position and parentage. Feeling sure 
that only his cousin Ralph could have had the 
curiosity to institute such inquiries, he wrote 
and thanked him for the keen interest he was 
manifesting in his future welfare, but begged 
that hereafter Mr. Carriston would apply to 
him direct for any information he wanted. 
The two men are now no longer on speaking 
terms. 

Charles Carriston in his present frame of 
mind cared little whether his relatives wished 
to bless or forbid the bans. He was passion- 
ately in love, and at once set about making ar- 
rangements for a speedy marriage. Although 
Madeline was still ignorant of the exalted po- 
sition held by her lover—although she came to 
him absolutely penniless—he was resolved in 
the matter of money to treat her as generously 
as he would have treated the most eligible 
damsel in the country. There were several 
legal questions to be set at rest concerning cer- 
tain property he wished to settle upon her, 
These, of course, caused delay. As soon as 
they were adjusted to his own, or rather to his 
lawyer’s, satisfaction, he purposed going to 
Scotland and carrying away his beautiful 
bride. In the meantime he cast about for a 
residence. 

Somewhat Bohemian in his nature, Carriston 
had no intention of settling down just yet to 
live the life of an ordinary moneyed English- 
man. His intention was to take Madeline 
abread for some months. He had fixed upon 
Cannes as a desirable place at which to winter, 
but having grown somewhat tired of hotel life, 
wished to rent a furnished house. He had re- 
ceived from an agent to whom he had been ad- 
vised to apply the refusal of a house which, from 


the glowing description given, seemed the one 
above all others he wanted. As an early de- 
cision was insisted upon, my impulsive young 
friend thought nothing of crossing the Chan- 
nel and running down to the South of France 
to see, with his own eyes, that the much-lauded 
place was worthy of the fair being who was to 
be its temporary mistress. 

He wrote to Madeline, and told her he was 
going from home for a few days. He said he 
should be travelling the greater part of the 
time so it would be no use her writing to him 
until his return. He did not reveal the object 
of his journey. Were Madeline to know it 
was to choose a winter residence at Cannes, she 
would be filled with amazement, and the inno- 
cent deception he was keeping up would not 
be carried through to the romantic end which 
he pictured to himself. 

The day before he started for France, Made- 
line wrote that her aunt was very unwell, but 
said nothing as to her malady causing any 
alarm. Perhaps Carriston thought less about 
the old Scotch widow than her relationship 
and kindness to Miss Rowan merited. He 
started on his travels without any forebodings 
of evil. 

His journey to Cannes and back was hurried 
—he wasted no time on the road, but was de- 
layed for two days at the place itself before he 
could make final arrangements with the owner 
and the present occupier of the house. Think- 
ing he was going to start every moment he did 
not write to Madeline—at the rate at which he 
meant to return a letter posted in England 
would reach her almost as quickly as if posted 
at Cannes. 

He reached his home, which for the last few 
weeks had been Oxford, and found two letters 
waiting for him. The first, dated on the day 
he left England, was from Madeline. It told 
him that her aunt’s illness had suddenly taken 
a fatal turn—that she had died that day, almost 
without warning. The second letter was 
anonymous. 

It was written apparently by a woman, 
and advised Mr. Carr to look sharply after his 
lady-love or he would find himself left in the 
lurch. The writer would not be surprised to 
hear some fine day that she had eloped with a 
certain gentleman who should be nameless. 
This precious epistle, probably an emanation 
of feminine spite, Carriston treated as it de- 
served—he tore it up and threw the pieces to 
the wind. 

But the thought of Madeline being alone at 
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that lonely house troubled him greatly. The 
dead woman had no sons or daughters—all the 
anxiety and responsibility connected with her 
affairs would fall on the poor girl. The next 
day he threw himself into the Scotch Express, 
and started for her far-away home. 

On arriving there he found it occupied only 
by the rough farm servants. They seemed in 
a state of wonderment, and volubly questioned 
Carriston as to the whereabouts of Madeline. 
The question sent a chill of fear to his heart. 
He answered their questions by others, and 
svon learned all they had to communicate. 

Little enough it was. On the morning after 
the old woman’s funeral, Madeline had ‘gone to 
Callendar to ask the advice of an old friend of 
her aunt’s as to what steps should now be taken, 
She had neither been to this friend, nor had 
she returned home. She had, however, sent a 
message that she must go to London at once, 
and would write from there. That was the 
last heard of her—all that was known about 
her. 

Upon hearing this news, Carriston became a 
prey to the acutest terror—an emotion which 
was quite inexplicable to the honest people, his 
informants. The girl had gone, but she had 
sent word whither she had gone. True, they 
did not know the reason for her departure, so 
sudden and without luggage of any descrip- 
tion—true, she had not written as promised, 
but no doubt they would hear from her to- 
morrow. Carriston knew better. Without re- 
vealing the extent of his fears, he flew back to 
Callendar. Inquiries at the railway station 
informed him that she had gone or purposed 
going to London, but whether she ever 
reached it, or whether any trace of her could 
be found there, was at least a matter of doubt. 
No good could be gained by remaining in 
Scotland, so he traveled back at once to town, 
half distracted, sleepless, and racking his brains 
to know where to look for her. 

“She has been decoyed away,” he said in 
conclusion. “She is hidden, imprisoned some- 
where. And I know, as well as if he told me, 
who has done this thing. I can trace Ralph 
Carriston’s cursed hand through it all.” 

I glanced at him askance. This morbid sus- 
picion of his cousin amounted almost to mon- 
omania. He had told the tale of Madeline’s 
disappearance clearly and tersely; but when 
he began to account for it, his theory was a 
wild and untenable one. However much he 
suspected Ralph Carriston of longing to stand 
in his shoes, I could see no object for the 


crime of which he accused him, that of decoy- 
ing away Madeline Rowan. 

“ But why should he have done this?” I 
asked. “To prevent your marriage? You are 
young—he must have forseen that you would 
marry some day.” 

Carriston leaned toward me, and dropped his 
voice to a whisper. 

“This is his reason,” he said—“this is why I 
come to you. You are not the only one who 
has entirely misread my nature, and seen a 
strong tendency to insanity in it. Of course I 
know that you are all wrong, but I know that 
Ralph Carriston has stolen my love—stolen 
her because he thinks and hopes that her loss 
will drive me mad—perhaps drive me to kill 
myself. I went straight to him—TI have just 
come from him—Brand, I tell you that when 
T taxed him with the crime—when I raved at 
him—when I threatened to tear the life out of 
him—his cold, wicked eyes leapt with joy. I 
heard him mutter between his teeth, ‘Men 
have been put in strait-waistcoats for less than 
this. Then I knew why he had done this. I 
curbed myself and left him. Most likely he 
will try to shut me up as a lunatic; but I 
count upon your protection—count upon your 
help to tind my love.” 

That any man could be guilty of such a subtle 
refinement of crime as that of which he accused 
his cousin seemed to me, if not impossible, at 
least improbable. But as at present there was 
no doubt about my friend’s sanity I promised 
my aid readily. 

“And now,” I said, “my dear boy, I won’t 
hear another word to-night. Nothing can be 
done until to-morrow; then we will consult as 
to what steps should be taken. Drink this and 
go to bed—yes, you are as sane as I am, but, 
remember, insomnia soon drives the strongest 
man out of his senses.” 

I poured out an opiate. He drank it obedi- 
ently. Before I left him for the night I saw 
him in bed and sleeping a heavy sleep. 


Vi. 


The advantage to one who writes, not a tale 
of imagination but a simple record of events, 
is this: He need not be bound by the recog- 
nized canons of the story-telling art—need not 
exercise his ingenuity to mislead the reader— 
need not suppress some things and lay undue 
stress on others to create mysteries to be cleared 
up at the end of the tale. Therefore, using the 
privilege of a plain narrator, I shall here give 
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some account of what became of Miss Rowan 
as, so far as I can remember, I heard it some 
time afterward from her own lips. 

The old Scotchwoman’s funeral over, and 
those friends who had been present departed, 
Madeline was left in the little farm-house alone, 
save for the presence of the two servants. Sev- 
eral kind bodies had offered to come and stay 
with her, but she had declined the offers. She 
was inno mood for company and perhaps, being 
of such a different race and breed, would not 
have found much comfort in the rough, homely 
sympathy which was offered to her. She pre- 
ferred being alone with her grief—grief which 
after all was bound to be much lightened by 
the thought of her own approaching happiness, 
for the day was drawing near when her lover 
would cross the Border and bear his bonnie 
bride away. She felt sure that she would not 
be long alone—that the moment Carriston 
heard of her aunt’s death he would come to 
her assistance. In such a peaceful, God-fearing 
neighborhood she had no fear of being left 
without protection. Moreover, her position in 
the house was well defined. The old woman, 
who was childless, had left her niece all of 
which she died possessed. So Madeline de- 
cided to wait quietly until she heard from her 
lover. 

Still there were business matters to be at- 
tended to, and at the funeral Mr. Douglas, of 
Callendar, the executor under the will, had sug- 
gested that an early interview would be desir- 
able. He offered to drive out to the little farm 
the next day, but Miss Rowan, who had to see 
to some feminine necessaries which could only 
be supplied by shops, decided that she would 
come to the town instead of troubling Mr. 
Douglas to drive so far out. 

Madeline, in spite of the superstitious ele- 
ment in her character, was a brave girl, and in 
spite of her refined style of beauty, strong and 
healthy. Early hours were the rule in that 
humble home; so before seven o’clock in the 
morning she was ready to start on her drive to 
the little town. At first she thought of taking 
with her the boy who did the rough outdoor 
work; but he was busy about something or 
other, and beside was a garrulous lad who 
would be certain to chatter the whole way, and 
this morning Miss Rowan wanted no compan- 
ions save her own mingled thoughts of sadness 
and joy. She knew every inch of the road— 
she feared no evil—she would be home again 
long before nightfall—the pony was quiet and 
sure-footed—so away went Madeline in the 


strong primitive vehicle on her lonely twelve- 
miles’ drive through the fair scenery. 

She passed few people on the road. Indeed, 
she remembered meeting no one except one or 
two pedestrian tourists, who, like sensible men, 
were doing a portion of their day’s task in the 
early morning. I have no doubt Miss Rowan 
seemed to them a passing vision of loveliness. 

But when she was a mile or two from Cal- 
lendar she saw a boy on a pony. The boy, 
who must have known her by sight, stopped 
and handed her a telegram. She had to pay 
several shillings for the delivery, or intended 
delivery, of the message so far from the sta- 
tion. The boy galloped away, congratulating 
himself on having been spared a long ride, 
and Miss Rowan tore open the envelope left 
in her hands. 

The message was brief: “ Mr. Carr is seri- 
ously ill, Come at once. You will be met in 
London.” 

Madeline did not scream or faint. She gave 
one low moan of pain, set her teeth, and with 
the face of one in a dream drove as quickly as 
she could to Callendar, straight to the railway 
station. 

Fortunately, or rather unfortunately, she 
had money with her, so she did not waste time 
in going to Mr. Douglas. In spite of the 
crushing blow she had received the girl had all 
her wits about her. A train would start in ten 
minutes’ time. She took her ticket, then found 
an idler outside the station, and paid him to 
take the pony and carriage back to the farm, 
with the message as repeated to Carriston. 

The journey passed like a long dream. The 
girl could think of nothing but her lover, 
dying, dying—perhaps dead before she could 
reach him. The miles flew by unnoticed; 
twilight crept on; the carriage grew dark; at 
last—London at last! Miss Rowan stepped 
out on the broad platform, not knowing what 
to do or where to turn. Presently a tall, well- 
dressed man came up to her, and removing his 
hat addressed her by name. The promise as to 
her being met had been kept. 

She clasped her hands. “Tell me—oh, tell 
me, he is not dead!” she cried. 

“Mr. Carr is not dead. He is ill, very ill— 
delirous, and calling for you.” 

“Where is he? Oh take me to him!” 

“He is miles and miles from here—at a 
friend’s house. I have been deputed to meet 
you and to accompany you, if you feel strong 
enough to continue the journey at once.” 

“Come,” said Madeline; “take me to him.” 
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“Your luggage?” asked the gentleman. 

“I have none. Come!” 

“You must take some refreshment.” 

“Tneed nothing. Come!” 

The gentleman glanced at his watch. “There 
is just time,” he said. He called a cab, told 
the driver to go at top speed. They reached 
Paddington just in time to catch the mail. 

During the drive across London Madeline 
asked many questions, and learned from her 
companion that Mr, Carr had been staying for 
a day or two at a friend’s house in the West of 
England. That yesterday he had fallen from 
his horse and sustained such injuries that his 
life was despaired of. He had been continually 
calling for Madeline. They had found her ad- 
dress on a letter, and had telegraphed as soon 
as possible—for which act Miss Rowan thanked 
her companion with tears in her eyes. 

Her conductor did not say much of his own 
accord, but in replying to her questions he was 
politely sympathetic. She thought of little 
outside the fearful picture which filled every 
eorner of her brain, but from her conductor’s 
manner received the impression that he was a 
medical adviser who had seen the sufferer, and 
assisted in the treatinent of the case. She did 
not ask his name, nor did he reveal it. 

At Paddington he placed her in a ladies’ car- 
riage and left her. He was a smoker, he said. 
She wondered somewhat at this desertion. 
Then the train sped down West. At the 
large stations the gentleman came to her and 
offered her refreshments. Hunger seemed to 
have left her; but she accepted a cup of tea 
once or twice. At last sorrow, fatigue, and 
the weakness produced by such a prolonged 
fast had their natural effect. With the tears 
still on her lashes the girl fell asleep, and must 
have slept for many miles; a sleep unbroken 
by stoppages at stations. 

Her conductor at last aroused her. He stood 
at the door of the carriage. “We must get out 
here,” he said. 


All the momentarily forgotten anguish came 
back to her as she stood beside him on the al- 
most unoccupied platform. 

“Are we there at last?” she asked. 

“Tam sorry to say we have still a long drive; 
would you like to rest first?” 

“No—no. Come on, if you please.” She 
spoke with feverish eagerness. 

The man bowed. “A carriage waits,” he 
said, 

Outside the station was a carriage of some 
sort, drawn by one horse, and driven by a man 
muffled up to the eyes. It was still night, but 
Madeline fancied dawn could not be far off. 
Her conductor opened the door of the carriage 
and waited for her to enter. 

She paused. “Ask him—that man must 
know i 

“T am most remiss,” said the gentleman. 
He exchanged a few words with the driver, 
and coming back, told Madeline that Mr. Carr 
was still alive, sensible, and expecting her 
eagerly. 

“Qh, please, please drive fust,” said the poor 
girl, springing into the carriage. The gentle- 
man seated himself beside her, and for a long 
time they drove on in silence. At last they 
stopped. The dawn was just glimmering. 
They alighted in front of a house. The door 
was open. Madeline entered swiftly. “ Which 
way—which way?” she asked. She was too 
agitated to notice any surroundings; her one 
wish was to reach her lover. 

“ Allow me,” said the conductor, passing her. 
“This way; please follow me.” He went up a 
short flight of stairs, then paused, and opened 
a door quietly. He stood aside for the girl to 
enter. The room was dimly lit, and contained 
a bed with drawn curtains. Madeline flew 
past her traveling companion, and, as she threw 
herself on her knees beside the bed upon which 
she expected to see the helpless and shattered 
form of the man she loved, heard or fancied 


she heard the door locked behind her. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE EIGHTH KENTUCKY AT PEARL RIVER. 


FTER the fall of Vicksburg, General Joseph 
E. Johnston, with his little army, fell back 
to Jackson, Mississippi. 

Buford’s brigade, Loring’s division, com- 
posed of the Twelfth Louisiana (Colonel Scott), 
Third Kentucky (Colonel Thompson), Seventh 
Kentucky (Colonel Crossland), and Eighth 
Kentucky (Colonel Lyon), in the order named, 
from right to left, held the extreme right of 
Johnston’s army, which rested on the west 
bank of Pearl River. The river swept round 
to the southeast. The three right regiments, 
occupying breastworks in the edge of a corn- 
field, extended in a straight line due north and 
south, and were faced to the west. In front of 
these regiments, in the woods, ran a deep gully 
that changed direction near the left of the 
Seventh Kentucky, making to the southwest 
an angle of about seventy degrees with the 
north and sopth line. Across this gully, two 
hundred yards southwest from the point of 
that angle, was a pass or defile wide enough to 
permit a regiment in column of divisions to 
march through. The Eighth Kentucky, one 
hundred and fifty strong, was thrown forward 
on a bare knoll, with orders “to hold that pass 
at all hazards.” 

On July 11, 1863, heavy columns of the 
enemy had massed in the woods in front of the 
pass, and, to unfold their position, two com- 
panies of the Eighth Kentucky, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel A. R. Shacklett, 
were deployed as skirmishers five hundred 
yards in front of the pass. These skirmishers 
found the enemy lying down in column, with 
bayonets fixed, and when Colonel Shacklett 
gave the command, “Skirmishers in retreat,” 
the enemy rose, cheering, and charged at double 
quick. The skirmishers rallied at a run upon 
the pass and received a volley while executing 
“into line, faced to the rear,” and formed in 


the regiment on the knoll, without cover. The 
enemy advanced, firing. The Eighth Ken- 
tucky held its fire till the enemy neared the 
pass and was about sixty yards distant, when 
it delivered a most destructive volley. The 
enemy recoiled under it, but for a moment 
only, when they rallied and advanced, firing, 
until within sixty feet, where the opposing 
lines stood fighting face to face and almost 
hand to hand for ten minutes. The enemy 
wavered and stubbornly retired into the pass. 
The Eighth Kentucky was then ordered, “ Back- 
ward march, ten paces—lie down—load,” which 
movement they executed with admirable cool- 
ness and steadiness, placing themselves under 
cover of the knoll, on which lay the Confed- 
erate dead and dying. But soon the enemy 
showed there was more work to be done, and 
came rushing forward with loud cheers. Just 
as their heads began to pop up over the Con- 
federate slain, Colonel Lyon commanded, “ Rise 
up—forward—commence firing,” which order 
Colonel Shacklett repeated, adding, if the truth 
must be told, “Charge them, G— d— them!” 
and the regiment did charge into the pass; and 
the enemy, thus splendidly repulsed, fled to the 
woods beyond, leaving the Eighth Kentucky 
in possession of the knoll, and seventy-five of 
the Second Michigan lying dead upon the field. 
The conflict was between one hundred and fifty 
men on one side and one thousand on the other. 

Immediately after the engagement, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Shackiett reported to General Lor- 
ing, who introduced him to General Johnston, 
who took the gallant Colonel’s hand in both 
his own, saying, “Colonel Shacklett, give me 
your hand; you have made the most heroic 
fight of the war.” It was a merited compli- 
ment, for that gallant resistance to overwhelm- 
ing numbers prevented a great disaster, and 
possibly saved the army of General Johnston. 


A. B. 


REPULSE OF WILSON AT WEST POINT, GEORGIA. 


BOUT one hundred and forty-five old war- 
A worn soldiers were at the hospital at West 
Point on the 16th of April, 1865, totally uncon- 
scious of General Lee’s surrender on the 9th 
inst. General Tyler, of Tennessee, who had 
lost a leg at Murfreesboro, was also there 


sick. About a dozen of Waller’s Charleston, 
South Carolina, battery, and fourteen of the 
Coupee, Louisiana, battery were also there. 
When the report came that Colonel Griffin, 
with two regiments of Wilson’s Federal cav- 
alry, a battery, and two thousand men, was 
(313) 
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marching on them, General Tyler got out on 
his crutches and commanded all the old soldiers 
present, who could stand up, to fall in line of 
battle. He threw up some hasty breastworks, 
and divided the ammunition among the men, 
which amounted to forty-three rounds apiece. 
The enemy charged and were repulsed. Gen- 
eral Tyler hobbled on his crutches along his 
lines, encouraging his men to stand their ground 
and never surrender. He took no thought of 
himself. Seven of his men were killed. The 
enemy repeated their charge and were driven 
back again, and commenced firing from a dis- 
tance. First Sergeant Hearn, the only man 
there of the First Louisiana Infantry Regulars, 
C. 8S. A., who was then sick and wounded in 
the leg, had his arm shot off. A minie ball 
struck the noble old General Tyler, who was 
standing a few paces in the rear of the Sergeant, 
and passed through the center of his forehead, 


killing him instantly. Then Captain Gonzales, 
of Pensacola, fell. Colonel Gillespie then took 
command and fought with this poor little rem- 
nant of the Confederacy till their ammunition 
gave out, and the Federals, finding there was 
no return to their fire, charged over the works 
and its brave defenders. They then heard for 
the first time, from their captors, that they 
were fighting after the war was over. Their 
loss was about twenty killed and wounded; 
the enemy’s about forty-five. 

The Federals, on finding who they were 
fighting, took good care of the wounded and 
returned the sick to the hospital. There was 
not a man among them who had not borne the 
hardships of four years of war, and had faced 
death in many shapes. This was only a little 
skirmish; nobody has ever thought it worth 
while to mention it till now, some twenty years 
after. This tale is told by one of the old boys. 


F. L. Richardson. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


The First Written Form of Government. 


EpitTors SOUTHERN BIvouac: 

The very interesting and valuable sketch of the life 
and character of George Mason, of Virginia, in the 
August Brvov ac begins with a statement so broad and 
positive that it challenges investigation. Dr. Ellzey 
asserts that ‘‘ the Bill of Rights and original Constitu- 
tion of the State of Virginia constitute the first written 
form of government ever adopted by a free people.” 

Without looking for examples beyond the action 
taken in 1775 and 1776 by the States which now form a 
part of the United Stat’s of America, the records of 
the Continental Congress and of the several States 
show that Dr. Ellzey is in error. 

The Bill of Rights and the Constitution of Virginia 
were adopted by a convention which met May 6th 
and adjourned on the completion of the work, June 
29,1776. The latter day is therefore assumed as that 
on which the constitution was adopted. 

But the State of New Hampshire, by a ‘‘ congress 
which met December 21, 1775, and adjourned January 
5, 1776, formed a free constitution of government 
nearly six months before Virginia took such action ; 
and the people of that State continued to live under 
the constitution thus formed for sixteen years. South 
Carolina, on the 26th of March, 1776, adopted a con- 
stitution, the preamble of which recites the uncon- 
stitutional acts of the British government, and makes 
a declaration of the rights of the people in opposition 
to such legislation. New Jersey, by a convention 
which met May 26th and adjourned July 2, 1776, only 
three days after the adjournment of the Virginia con- 
vention, adopted the constitution under which its 
people continued to live until 1844. The preamble of 
this constitution contains what is equivalent to a bill 


of rights, in which it is claimed that all constitutional 
authority is derived from the people and held for the 
common interest of the whole society. 

It is evident that these three States could not have 
had the Constitution of Virginia as a model for their 
imitation. Before the close of 1776 four other States— 
making eight in all—adopted popular constitutions. 
These were, Pennsylvania, September 2&th ; Delaware, 
September 21st; Maryland, November 11th; and North 
Carolina, December 18th. In New York the conven- 
tion met July 10, 1776, and did not tinish its work 
until April 20, 1777, using the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence as its Bill of Rights. In Georgia a convention 
met for the same purpose, October 1, 1776, and ad- 
journed February 5, 1777. Thus, within Jess than a 
year, ten out of the thirteen States had adopted free 
constitutions. It is going far beyond the mark to say 
these were modeled on that of Virginia. It is evident 
to any one who studies those times and what was done 
in the conventions, that there was no special model 
for a constitution. The action of most of the States 
was based on the resolution of Congress of May 10, 
1776, recommending to the respective ‘* Assemblies 
and conventions of the United Colonies, where no 
government suflicient to the exigencies of their affairs 
hath been hitherto established, to adopt such govern- 
ment as shall, in the opinion of the representatives of 
the people, best conduce to the happiness and safety 
of their constituents in particular and America in 
general.’ In accordance with this reeommendation, 
the various conventions met and acted as above 
stated. 

In Connecticut the charter granted by Charles II, 
April 23, 1662, with a preamble adopted in 1776, con- 
taining ‘‘a declaration of rights and privileges,”’ con- 
tinued in operation until 1818. In Massachusetts, a 
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constitution was adopted in 1780. In Rhode Island, 
the charter granted by Charles LI, July 8, 1663, con- 
tinued in foree until 1843. 

Dr. Elizey is entitled to the hearty thanks of all 
students of Revolutionary history for bringing so 
clearly before them the great example of George 
Mason, a man of unique and striking character. But 
it is doing injustice to the spirit of those times to 
claim too much for any one man or any one State. 
Throughout the Colonies there were men whose 
thoughts and labors all tended toward the same goal 
for which George Mason was so ardently striving. 
They achieved in their several communities similar 
results. That fact does not detract from the greatness 
and independence of mind which impelled him to 
affirm those immortal principles of freedom and hu- 
man rights which are so distinctive and creditable a 
feature of the Virginia Constitution. 


Boston, August 4, 1885. HENRY STONE. 


The Battle of Franklin. 


EDITORS SOUTHERN BIVOUAC: 


I was somewhat interested in that terrible affair at 
Franklin. I was a prisoner near the cotton-gin for 
about three or four minutes, and ordered to the rear 
by some of your people, and would have had a trip 
to Andersonville had it not been for that ‘‘ devil-may- 
care’ charge made by Hlinoisans and Kentuckians. 

Our Colonel Stewart (Sixty-fifth Nlinois) tried hard 
to save the life of General Adams, of Mississippi. He 
called to our men not to fire on him, but it was too 
late. Adams rode his horse over the ditch to the top 
of the parapet, undertook to grasp the old flag from 
the hands of our color-sergeant, when he fell, horse 
and all shot by the color-guard. 

Colonel Stewart, of Mississippi, was shot, and fell 
about ten or twelve paces in the rear of General 
Adams. I would be pleased to learn the address of 
some of Colonel Stewart's family or friends, for I could 
tell them how that brave man died, as I was one who 
assisted to bear him behind our works out of range of 
the hellish fire that swept the ground on which he 
was lying. 

Iam a re-enlisted veteran; went through twenty- 
seven general engagements, but I am sure that Frank- 
lin was the hardest fought field that I ever stood upon. 
Cox censured Wagner for holding to his position too 
long; calls his action a gross blunder, etc., but I look 
upon the matter in a far different light. I think if 
Cleburne had not struck Wagner’s division as he did 
that his brave lads would have broken our line sue- 
cessfully; but, as it was, his men were badly winded 
with his work with Wagner, which gave Opdyke and 
White’s men a better show to check him at the cotton- 
gin. The way I saw it was this (I was acting as or- 
derly and standing a few paces east of the cotton-gin) : 

The first Confederate troops that came in view were 


Stewart's corps on our left with Cheatham's corps 
to the left of Stewart. The Confederate line moved 
easily and steadily on, until Cleburne was checked 
for the time by Wagner. The short time lost by Cle- 
burne threw Stewart's line too farin advance. Stew- 
art was first to receive the fire from our main line, 
and was unable to carry our works: his men who were 
not killed or wounded were compelled to retire. 

Now Cleburne, who had been delayed by Wagner, 
came up just in time to receive a heavy right oblique 
fire from the men who had repulsed Stewart's corps. 
Thus it was. I never saw men put in such a hellish 
position as Cleburne’s division was in for a few min- 
utes at Franklin. The wonder is that any of them 
escaped death or capture. 

Now, I say, if Wagner blundered it was a fortunate 
blunder for us. I was not a member of Wagner’s 
command ; I was one of Cox’s men, and simply write 
you what I saw. JAMES BARR. 

BARWELL, NEB. Co. E, Sixty-fifth Ills. 


Hadrian’s Address to His Soul. 


EDITORS SOUTHERN BIVOUAC: 

I saw in your number of this month some graceful 
renderings of the Emperor Hadrian’s farewell lines 
to his soul—by some famous men. 

I have often puzzled, in days long passed, over this 
parting flash of the imperial and philosophic mind, 
and have ventured to understand it a little differently 
from the high authorities quoted. 

The three first lines are exquisitely beautiful, but 
the last two (however graceful) are a little indistinct, 
as if a thought had passed clearly through the dying 
brain but faltered on the dying tongue. The 


“Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque, corporis,’ 


could not have become “‘pallidula, rigida, nudula,”’ for 
he was an impalpable spirit. It was the mortal part 
of the great monarch that lay “stark and pallid” on 
the earth while his immortal soul was winging its way 
to Heaven—whether the Heaven of the Pagan or the 
Christian. 

I once tried to put my rendition on paper, and now 
offer it gratis to your readers: 


THE DYING MORTAL TO IIs IMMORTAL SOUL. 


Tricksy spirit! Essence rare! 
Sharer of each joy and care! 
Art thou stealing now away? 
Whither goest? Tell me, pray? 
Not an answer comes to cheer, 
Floating on the silent air. 
‘Stark and pallid, here I lie! 
You are mounting to the sky. 
Very respectfully, 
CHARLES SPALDING. 
SUNNY SIDE, Ga., July 31, 1885, 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


F no other proof were to be had that the adjust- 
| ment of the relations between the white and black 
races on this continent had better be left to time and 
the silent influences which regulate other social phe- 
nomena, enough could be found in the discrepant opin- 
ions and impotent suggestions of those who advocate 
active statutory interference with the matter, for it is 
doing them no injustice to declare that, after all 
their protest against the real or imaginary unfair 
treatment which the negro has received, and demand 
for some specific enactment which shall furnish legal 
redress not now possible, they have not formulated, 
nor even indicated a law or laws which may reason- 
ably be expected to give the relief desired. Conced- 
ing for the sake of argument, and it is a very liberal 
concession, that they have clearly proven their sable 
client to have been wronged—that he is suffering 
chronic wrong and injustice—nevertheless no practi- 
cal remedy has been urged, nor can the merest hint 
of one be gathered from the whole discussion. There 
has been abundance of assertion to the effect that the 
black race is not fairly dealt with by the Southern 
whites; many instances have been cited, which doubt- 
less seem to certain minds conclusive proof of the 
charge, and passionate outcry for a vague ‘some- 
thing’’ which shall correct the alleged evil has been 
frequent, but no man has yet come forward with a 
matured and digested or even intelligibie remedy. 
Now we know that many people will not understand 
us upon this point, and wili wonder how we can 
venture to intimate such things, when writers like 
Mr. Cable, and eminent moralists with large oppor- 
tunity to acquire information and discover the facts, 
have borne testimony to the hard lot of the poor 
black man, and have, time and again, insisted that 
somebody should in some manner provide him relief. 
We are not writing for such people, although holding 
them in high respect; we address those who know 
the difference—and notably the difference in legis- 
lation—between saying that a thing ought to be done 
and seeing how it may be done; and who realize 
the necessity, before commencing the work of deter- 
mining exactly what particular thing shall be done. 
We write for lawyers, legislators, and judges who are 
to expound the laws—for the sort of men, in short, 
who must deal with this question, if additional legis- 
lation really be required—and we are of the opinion 
that no such man can be found any where in the 
country, who will say that—by the magazine writers 
at least—any exhibit has yet been made which should 
induce or can warrant legislative attention, muck. less 
that any definite statutory cure has yet been offered. 

Of this much we are certain. But we go farther; 
we are not content to rest the case upon the insufficient 
pleading of the other side, and are willing to try it 
upon its merits. Weaver that there is no necessity for 
further corrective or protective legislation, and that 
no injustice is practiced of the kind which legislation 
can remedy. Of course we speak of present conditions ; 
of the state of things which has obtained since the 
adoption of the constitutional amendments designed 
for the benefit of the negro, and the statutes enacted 
by Congress and by State legislatures in accordance 
with their tenor; of the matter as it has been since 
the negro has become a citizen, with the right to vote, 


to testify, to hold property, and to pursue any voca- 
tion of his choice subject to no restriction or obstacle 
save such as occur by reason of his own incompetency 
or the community’s preference for white service. 

That the white man believes himself to be, by 
nature as well as by accident, superior to the negro— 
that he entertains a profound and stubborn convic- 
tion that his race was created the superior and domi- 
nant of the two, and certainly that heredity and 
many generations of preparation entitle it to that 
rank now—we freely admit. 

Be we descended from the Adam of the Bible, the 
Adam of the scientists, or the Adam of the senti- 
mentalists, it is plain that in one or the other race 
there has been either a pronounced development of, 
or falling away from the original Adamic type. 

That with this creed there is mingled a certain 
amount of prejudice—a feeling not altogether just, 
and in its manifestations sometimes harsh—we will 
notdeny. In addition to the pride of race, and doubt- 
less largely because of it, a personal antagonism, un- 
necessary and neither kind nor creditable, is often ex- 
hibited by the individual white man toward his black 
countrymen. But this feeling obtains as generally in 
the North as in the South, and if it is not indulged 
in so many forms, it is merely because there are not 
so many negroes in the North, and oceasions for col- 
lision are not so frequent. A very similar prejudice, 
that is to say, the same sort of personal dislike, is very 
commonly shown by the arrogant American to the 
Italian organ-grinder and the Sicilian fruit-vender ; 
and the Anglo-Saxon antipathy to the Chinaman is 
even more rooted and far more cruel. 

Now whatshall we doaboutall this? Time may mol- 
lify and even destroy the unfortunate feeling. Edu- 
cation, the broader culture’? of which we now hear 
so much, and which we sincerely wish may accom- 
plish the tithe of what is predicted of it, may teach 
men to discard, or at least not to indulge this repug- 
nance. But can any man of common sense really 
hope that legislation can effect salutary change? Can 
a statute extirpate a prejudice, or convert a bias con 
into an inclination pro? 

Legislators may study human nature to advantage, 
and frame laws more wisely when they have done so. 
They may anticipate the probable action of men, and 
provide, in the way of restraint and suppression, 
against the habitual or frequent commission of acts 
injurious to society. But all the law-givers and po- 
litical philosophers that have ever lived could not, in 
their combined wisdom, enact a law which would 
change the nature of mankind. 

Murder and theft may be largely minimized by stat- 
utes for their detection and punishment; but from So- 
lon and Solomon to D’ Aguesseau and Jefferson, no hu- 
man intellect has been able to devise a statute which 
can eradicate from the heart of man the passions 
which sometimes find expression in murder and theft. 

Now, if this prejudice of which we have spoken 
takes shape in wrongful or violent acts, or induces any 
actual trespass upon the person or property of a negro 
such act or trespass should, of course, be punished. 

The means and mode of punishment, and conse- 
quently of all possible prevention, should be pro- 
vided. We assert that the means _Bpd_modes of re- 
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dress in such cases do exist. The laws of every State 
are intended to protect the negro equally with the 
white man. They make and suggest no distinction 
of race or color, no discrimination between white and 
black. The courts are as open to the negroes as to 
the whites. There is no conceivable case in which 
the laws afford protection or remedy to the whites, 
and yet, properly and impartially administered, fail 
to furnish security or remedial justice to the blacks. 
However a negro may have been wronged, whether 
he has been beaten by a bully or ejected from a rail- 
way coach, he has his action, just as the white man 
has in a similar case, and is equally entitled to re- 
cover damages. 

* But,” say his special attorneys, “the law is not 
properly an? impartially administered in regard to 
the negro. It is all very well to say he has the same 
right to ask a jury for damages when he has sus- 
tained the same injury that a white man has. The 
jury will give him nothing.” 

We repeat, that the prejudice which may induce a 
jury to refuse damages to a negro, in a case wherein 
they would be given a white man, is beyond the 
reach of legislation. It is possible to make the ne- 
gro the equal of the white man before the law. That 
has been done. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
make twelve average jurors believe him the equal of 
a white man, except in legal theory. How is it possi- 
ble to compel a jury, by additional legislation, to ex- 
ercise the discretion already allowed them by the 
law more discreetly? Who can formulate a special 
statute to coerce a more impartial enforcement of 
general laws? 

And if something of the kind were attempted; if 
the general assemblies of all the States should enact 
statutes requiring juries in cases where, if white men 
had been plaintiffs, they would be satisfied that a 
wrong had been done, to find for black plaintiffS in a 
certain fixed sum, would that meet the complaint? 
We are trying to give a fair example of the kind of 
legislation we think those who are complaining de- 
mand. If, we repeat, such statutes could produce 
any effect upon the verdicts of juries, how long would 
class legislation so flagrant endure the ordeal of judi- 
cial examination ? 

If such legislation be just and proper for the negro, 
why shall it not be done for every class or business 
wherein white men have incurred general prejudice ? 
It is notorious that life insurance companies have lLit- 
tle chance before a jury. No matter the character of 
the case or of the proof, the verdict is generally 
against them. Why not, with equal reason, correct 
the prejudice against them by special legislation, and 
so on, ad infinitum, through the long list of unpopu- 
lar persons, classes, and corporations ? 

Mr. Cable has much to say about the tendency of 
juries in the Southern States to convict negroes ac- 
eused of crime more commonly than they will white 
men: nor do we think he in any wise misstates or ex- 
aggerates it. But it never seems to occur to him that 
the fact is susceptible of other explanation than mere 
prejudice, and that it may even be justified. 

Many more indictments are found against negroes 
in those States than against white men, especially in 
the Black Belt, the populous negro section. The grand 
jurors are usually the most reputable citizens and 
honorable men in their respective communities. It 
isa strong and harsh ascription that they and the petit 
jurors alike will deliberately violate their oaths and 
do injustice itmegder to gratify a prejudice. In such 


communities the negroes furnish the greater number 
of malefactors, because they occupy the social plane 
where the criminal classes are usually found. Now, 
whether Mr. Cable and his co-complainants credit it or 
not, it is generally believed, by those best acquainted 
with the negro character, that he is more prone to 
commit certain offences—petty thefts, and one crime 
especially brutal and revolting—than the white man, 
even be the latter as ignorant and as little influenced 
by moral considerations and social duty. He seems 
to lack the prudence and self-control—the power to 
subordinate present passion to ultimate safety—which 
nature or heredity has given the white in larger 
measure. 

A greater number of negroes than of whites being 
indicted, it quite naturally follows that a greater 
number will be convicted. There is yet another rea- 
son. The juries which try these cases know that a 
punishment which would be almost equivalent to 
death in the case of a white man is usually a compar- 
atively slight punishment to a negro. The peniten- 
tiary means social degradation and ruin to a white 
man. Itis the simple truth to say that confinement 
in the penitentiary affects a negro’s status very slightly 
in the estimation of the majority of his own race. 
“Then,” it may be said, “ why send him to the peni- 
tentiary, if it be not a punishment.” We answer, 
** What else can we do, since the whipping-posts have, 
by common consent, been abolished ?” 

This belief of the more general prevalence of crime 
in the negro population, unquestionably obtains 
among those who have been in most direct and con- 
stant contact with it. If this belief be unfounded, can 
legislation correct it? If it be founded in fact and 
truth, is it well to remove it? 

We would do Mr. Cable no injustice. We do not 
claim that he is ill-informed, in the sense that he has 
not investigated the subject. On the contrary, we 
think he has collected data with great care and pa- 
tience, and has tried to draw just deductions. But 
with all his fascination of matter and style asa novel- 
ist, and bright and incisive as is his mind, we do not 
think it is, by order or training, adapted to the proper 
treatment of this question, or at all competent to its 
adequate solution. He is nothing if not esthetic, and 
an esthete is, of all men, least able to logically con- 
sider a matter like this. The idiosyncrasies of the 
negro, which offend the ordinary prosiac Anglo-Saxon 
temperament, appeal to his heart through hisart. He 
sees in them the materials for romance, and regards 
the emotional, half-savage creature as a Greek poet 
might regard a faun, liking him all the better if he 
be a little uncouth and grotesque. Even the color, 
which in coarser minds excites dislike, induces quite 
anothersentimentin his. It assists the artistic effect. 

But, we say again, an artist is not the sort of person 
to sugggest a plan of settlement for so practical a 
matter. A fine landscape painter would, perhaps, 
make the most inefficient real estate agent that could 
be employed. No crop known to the farmer would 
grow, or could be cultivated, on the crags or amid the 
stony desolations which are so beautiful on canvas. 


HERE needs to be throughout the South a thor- 
yi ough, systematic agitation on the subject of edu- 
cation. Considering all the adverse influences which 
since the war have worked against the cause of edu- 
cation; considering the poverty of the people, the 
absorbing and distracting political implication, and 
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the reign of the carpet-baggers, the gain has been 
remarkable. The South is doing much to educate its 
people; but the South needs to do more. 

Uneducated and unrestrained by influences which 
operate to restrain the downward tendencies of igno- 
rance and poverty joined to political power, the negro 
as a voter is becoming each year a more dangerous 
element in society. It is true that he is no longer 
to be counted on as solid for the Republican party. 
The election of Mr. Cleveland has done much to de- 
stroy the illusions which bound the colored voters to 
the party of emancipation. It is now a floating vote, 
so to speak, to be controlled by argument and self- 
interest, to be appealed to and approached, to be 
bought and sold, intimidated and suppressed, just as 
is the ignorant white vote North and South. It is 
now the power to which the tricksters, the wire-work- 
ers, the men who buy votes without compunction, 
who look on voters as on cattle, who consider whisky 
and money as the most important factors in every 
political contest now looks. These influences will 
now be plied most diligently among the colored vot- 
ers, and the effect can but be harmful. 

The negro voter has placed on him a duty to which 
he is not equal. He does not understand, he can 
not be made to understand, why it is not right to sell 
his vote. Convictions not based on self-interest he 
knows nothing of, and money appeals to his self-in- 
terest. He sells his vote as he would sell a day’s labor, 
and he thinks that this is one of the privileges con- 
ferred by emancipation and confirmed by constitu- 
tional amendment. Here is a relic of slavery, an 
absence of self respect, unconscious servility. The 
charge is not to be laid yet at his door, for the negro 
is still a slave by inheritance, and the tendencies of 
many generations can not be counteracted in one. 

The same influence is noticed in the negro consid- 
ered morally. He will steal, and exposure even brings 
no shame to him. He has not learned yet the distine- 


ENERAL M. JEFF. THOMPSON, of Missouri, was 

J the most eccentric genius in the ranks of the 
Confederacy, and his sharp sayings and curious ad- 
ventures would fill a volume. 

For some months before the evacuation of Mem- 
phis, General Jeff. made his headquarters there, and 
shone with even more than the usual effulgence and 
glory which invested the State-guard Brigadier who, 
amenable to no particular authority, looked and acted 
as if he were clad with it all. 

The General had a brigade of State troops, which 
was encamped upon the western shore of the river, 
some twenty-five or thirty miles above Memphis; and 
he generally visited the camp daily. He had organ- 
ized what he termed a canoe fleet, and by some means 
had gotten possession of a small tug-boat, which he 
dubbed his “ Flag-ship.”” He would steam up the 
river in the morning on the “ tug,” drill his troops all 
day—for he was a very careful and efficient officer— 
and return to Memphis in the evening in time to pat- 
ronize the theaters and other places of amusement. 
Attended by a numerous and noisy staff, riding a 
spotted stallion which he called Sardanapalus, with 


tions between “ mine and thine.’’ Under the old sys- 
tem he belonged to his master, and as truly all that 
was his master’s belonged to him. He did not go hun- 
gry, or naked, or shelterless. He appropriated with- 
out compunction those things which he needed, and 
his punishment, if any, was mild; it was disobedi- 
ence, and not theft, for which he was reprimanded; so 
now he steals with no thought that there is any 
thing immoral involved, and when detected and 
sent to the penitentiary the odium of it all he never 
dreams of. 

But he must be awakened from this stupor. He 
must be taught the value of the ballot; he must be 
made to feel the ignominy of crime. The church can 
do much; but the church, such as he knows, is little 
better than himself. The colored race @as made its 
own God, and made it in its own likeness. Education 


-by becoming general will elevate the standard of mor- 


ality among this people, not all at once, not with all 
classes, but little by little, until right is able to cope 
with wrong. 

Education, not by “ Federal aid,’’ not by voluntary 
contributions even from outside sources, but educa- 
tion supported by local and by State taxation. Any 
thing else is a delusion and a snare. The ery for Fed- 
eral aid is misleading: itisinjurious. It undermines 
the proper spirit of independence or self-dependence. 
What we need now is local self-government which 
will among all classes strengthen the spirit which 
says ‘ We are able to take care of ourselves.” 

When the storm swept over Charleston, destroying 
thousands of dollars worth of property, the nation 
read with trembling of the disaster, and waited to 
hear a cry for assistance. None came. And when 
offers of assistance were made, the people of Charles- 
ton as gratefully and proudly said, ‘* We have no need 
of it; we will care for our own.’’ This was the spirit 
of the old South; let us, in all things, make it the 
spirit of the new. 


MAGUNDI. 


a savage looking Canadian Indian, named ‘‘Ajax,”’ 
who habitually dressed in black velvet and wore a 
head-dress of eagle feathers and imitation scalp-locks 
at his belt, for an orderly, General Thompson and his 
cortege would attract attention from the most careless 
observer. 

About that time some English officers came to 
Memphis, and expressed a desire to visit the various 
encampments in that vicinity and see something of 
the Confederate soldiery. It seems that they were on 
a tour of inspection through the South. General 
Thompson immediately took charge of them. He 
expatiated largely on the excellence of his own com- 
mand, and asserted that State troops though they 
were, and therefore in a condition of comparatively 
inadequate equipment, his fellows were by far the 
best soldiers in point of instruction and discipline 
in the West. He invited the Englishmen to satisfy 
themselves of the accuracy of his statement by ocular 
proof, and appointed a time, which was agreeable to 
them, when they could inspect his command. On 
the day before, he sent staff-officers to the camp with 
instructions to have the men practice all night, form- 
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ing by companies in front of their respective company 
grounds. He had informed the Englishmen that he 
meant to take his camp completely by surprise, in 
order that they might perceive the ease and rapidity 
with which the men would perform impromptu evo- 
lutions; and hinted that lack of time and want of suit- 
able ground in the vicinity of the camp was all that 
prevented him putting up a brigade drill better than 
any they had ever seen in Hyde Park or on the Champ 
de Mars. Unluckily, he had one company, known as 
the ** Dunklin County Dead Shots,’’ which was com- 
manded by an ex-sheriff, who, a most excellentsoldier 
in other respects, could never acquire the least smat- 
tering of drill, and would persist in substituting the 
most uneouth backwoods’ phraseology for proper 
words of command. General Thompson, fearing some 
solecism on the part of this captain, had instructed 
the staff to send him and his company seven miles 
out into the swamp, and to take care that they did 
not return until the parade was over. 

On the appointed morning the “Flag-ship”’ steamed 
away from Memphis with the military tourists and 
the General on board, and in due time arrived at the 
encampment. The party disembarked and, approach- 
ing the sentry, were duly saluted, the guard was 
turned out, drums were beaten, and all seemed well. 
As they walked leisurely through the lanes of tents 
the companies sprang to arms and formed beauti- 
fully. Some of the men were slightly pale and rather 
fatigued from having gone through with the same 
thing all night, but of course the strangers did not 
observe any thing of that sort. The programme worked 
like a charm. The visitors were profuse of compli- 
ments, which Jeff. received modestly but as if con- 
scious that they were deserved. The inspection was 
nearly concluded, and success seemed certain, when 
suddenly a mighty and appalling voice arose, which 
smote the English officers with amazement and 
Thompson with consternation. 

The order to remove the ex-sheriff had been forgot- 
ten or neglected. There he stood, as they passed 
around a thick clump of bushes, in all his native 
vigor, on a stump, waving a hickory ramrod and 
shouting in tones that might have drowned a steam- 
whistle, “Oh, yes! Oh, yes! Oh, yes! All you Dunk- 
lin County Dead Shots fall into lien on the eend of 
this log, tell the gin’rall and them Britishers passes!’ 


We have never seen this story in print. It is at- 
tributed to Colonel A. S. Colyar, of Tennessee, and 
is illustrative of the foree of habit: 

A well-to-do old farmer, in one of the best counties 
of Middle Tennessee, owned a large number of slaves, 
and among them one old darky about his own age, 
and whom he had known all his life. In fact, he was 
one of the “old family negroes’? brought out from 
Virginia. Old ‘Sam’ was a faithful, docile creature, 
a great favorite with his master, and a sort of privj- 
leged character on the plantation. The old fellow 
was industrious and exemplary in his behavior all 
the year round, except during that period dating 
from the time when roasting-ears begiu to ripen and 
the earliest appearance of frost. Sam was invariably 
seized at that period with an invincible desire to 
“run away.” It recurred as regularly as a fit.of “ hay 
fever,’’ was as incurable, and like that unpleasant 
disorder could-only be treated by change of air and 
locality. Sam, understanding this, preferred to take 


his case in his own hands and administer the treat- 
ment in his own discretion. Of course, in such a 
ease, the usual punishment inflicted on ‘ runaway 
niggers’’ was not to be thought of. Remonstrance 
was unavailing. Sam declared, ‘ He jes’ couldn’t 
he’p hissef,’’ and it became a settled and understood 
arrangement, that he should go, and that the neigh- 
borhood should condone his raids on corn-fields and 
potato patches. After many such escapades, his old 
master asked him on one occasion, when the matter 
was under discussion : 

“Sam, do you really enjoy running away ?” 

“*Deed, Marse John,”’ said Sam, “I does. Hits de 
moas’ fun in de wurl’. Coon huntin’ aint no whars 
to hit.” 

“Well, then,” said Marse John, “just let me know 
the next time you take a notion to start, and I'll go 
with you, and try it awhile myself.” 

Sure enough, in due season Sam came up, saying: 

“Old Marse, de time’s mighty nigh when I’bleeged 
to lite out. Ef you guine wid me, you better be git- 
tin’ reddy, for when de time comes I got to go quick.” 

“Old Marse”’ kept a bright lookout, and when 
Sam started he was on hand. 

They had a delightful time. They fished occa- 
sionally, caught ’possums, robbed orchards and water- 
melon and potato patches, picked blackberries for rec- 
reation, and haunted the greenest and shadiest nooks 
of the forest, all of which Sam knew well. “Old 
Marse”’ had never enjoyed a summer so much. In 
fact, he was so much pleased that regularly afterward 
he accompanied Sam when the latter went into an- 
nual retreat. At length Sam died. The old master 
grieved for him sincerely. He was sad also over the 
reflection that his summer pastime would in future 
be denied him. But, to the amazement of all his 
friends, and not less his own, when roasting-ear time 
came again, the fit seized him as strong as ever, and 
he ran away by himself. 


Among the queer characters, so numerous in the 
Confederate army, was a certain Captain , of 
the First Kentucky Cavalry (Helm's old regiment), 
who will be readily recognized by any reader of this 
sketch that belonged to that gallant command. 

Captain - was really a fine looking man, but 
his inordinate vanity and bombastic style made him 
alaughing-stock for the regiment. While it was patent 
exaggeration to say, as was often said, that he habit- 
ually put on three white shirts a day, it was a fact that 
the sleeves and collars of his uniform carried enough 
gold lace and filagree to decorate a brigadier-general 
and his staff. 

Just after the fall of Fort Donelson, and during the 
retreat of fhe Southern troops to Alabama, it will be 
remembered that the gallant Morgan began to make 
his reputation by bold and astounding dashes into 
the Federal lines, in the vicinity of Nashville, and 
wherever detached bodies of the Federals were to be 
found. So common had these “ raids ’’ become, that 
the very name of ‘‘ Morgan”’ was enough to keep the 
entire invading army in a state of trepidation, and 
the wildest stories of his exploits gained ready cred- 
ence. About this time the Federals were cautiously 
feeling their way “‘ down South,’’ and while the main 
body of our troops had crossed the Tennessee River, 
our cavalry hung in the rear, and occasionally skirm- 
ished with the enemy’s advance-guards. 

It so happened on a certain occasion that a body of 
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Yankee cavalry and a portion of the First Kentucky 
had a brush, on the line of the Nashville and Decatur 
Railroad, when the Yankees got considerably worsted 
and a lot of them were cut off and surrounded. Their 
commanding officer, seeing the tide of battle going 
against him, called for quarters, and riding up to our 
Bombastes Furioso, who sat his horse with all the 
dignity of a Wellington, politely tendered his sword, 
saying: 

**] believe I have the honor of surrendering to Cap- 
tain John H. Morgan ?”’ 

“No, sir! no, sir!’’ thundered the conqueror, ‘* You 
surrender to Captain —- — ”’ (giving his full 
name), “a much more desperate and dangerous man, 
T assure you.” 


THE MAN OF THE 12th OF MAy.* 


In commemoration of Brigadier-General John B. 
Gordon’s charge against General Hancock’s corps, at 
Spottsylvania Court-House, Virginia, on May 12, 1864, 
for which he was made Major-General on the field by 
General Robert E. Lee. 


When history tells her story 
Of the noble hero band 
Who have made the green fields gory 
For the life of their native land, 
How grand will be the picture 
Of Georgia’s proud array 
As they drove the boasting foemen back 
On that glorious 12th of May, boys, 
That glorious 12th of May. 


Chorus: Then Hurrah! while we rally around 
The Hero of that day! 
And a nation’s grateful praises crown 
The man of the 12th of May, boys, 
The man of the 12th of May! 


Whose mien is ever proudest 
When we hold the foe at bay? 
Whose war-cry cheers us loudest 
As we rush to the bloody fray? 
’Tis Gordon’s! Our reliance! 
Fearless as on the day 
When he hurled his grand defiance 
In that charge of the 12th of May, boys, 
In that charge of the 12th of May. 
Chorus. 


Who! who can be a coward! 
What freeman fear to die 

When Gordon orders ‘‘ Forward!” 
And the red cross floats on high? 


Follow his tones inspiring! 
On! on to the field away! 
And we'll see the foe retiring, 
As they did on the 12th of May, boys, 
As they did on the 12th of May! 
Chorus. 


This is no time for sighing ! 
Whate’er our fate may be, 
‘Tis sweet to think that, dying, 
We will leave our country free! 
When the storms of battle pelt her, 
She’ll defy the tyrant’s sway, 
And our breasts shall be her shelter, 
As they were on the 12th of May, boys, 
As they were on the 12th of May! 
Chorus. 


A story of Mr. Lincoln is picked out of an old file 
of a Southern newspaper, published at a date when 
the suggestion had more point than can now be read- 
ily understood—when, indeed, it looked very much 
as if Richmond was not going to be brought inside 
of ‘Old Abe’s”’ lines. 

It is related that a gentleman from some Northern 
city entered Mr. Lincoln’s private office in the spring 
of 1862, and earnestly requested a pass to Richmond. 

“A pass to Richmond!’ exclaimed the President: 
“Why, my dear sir, if 1 should give you one it would 
do you no good. You may think it very strange, but 
there’s a lot of fellows, between here and Richmond, 
who either can’t read or are prejudiced against every 
man who totes a pass from me. I have given Mc- 
Clellan and more than two hundred thousand others 
passes to Richmond, and not a darned one of ’em has 
yet gotten there!’’ 


IN the August number of this magazine occurred a 
typographical blunder, which, as it destroyed the 
sense of the closing paragraph of Mrs. Ketchum’s ar- 
ticle, Lotos-Eating,” requires correction. In this 
paragraph ‘“thurifer’’ appeared “ theorizer.’’ The 
paragraph corrected reads as follows: ‘ Rest and 
dream; while the low surf chants its litany; and the 
sea wind, an unseen thurifer, swings from his invisi- 
ble censer the incense of the sacred lotos flowers.”’ 


THE annual reunion of First Tennessee Infantry, 
Colonel H. R. Field, will take place at Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. 


“This war-song was written by Robert Falligant, of Savannah, now representing that city in the Georgia 
Senate. It is sent to the SOUTHERN Bivo@ac by an old comrade of the writer, believing it will be interesting 
to our readers to contrast in these lines the vastly changed relations existing in 1864, and now in 1885, 


between General Hancock and General Gordon. 
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